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THE ADMINISTRATION OF WILLIAM BURNET, 1720-1728.’ 





[F the people of New York had ever 

been accustomed to be consulted 
in the selection of their chief magis- 
trates, it would have provoked them 
to learn that the proud position of 
governor of their great province was 
largely a matter of private barter and 
arrangement between individuals. 
Governor Hunter was suffering the 
tortures of sciatica, and despaired of 
improving in America. William Bur- 
net had been lightened in purse by 
his ventures in the South Sea scheme, 
and wished to replenish his fortunes. 
The two were warm personal friends. 
So Hunter agreed to exchange his 
office of governor for Burnet’s less 
lucrative but more convenient position 
of comptroller-general of the customs 
in Great Britain, with a salary of 
41,200 per year. Both had sufficient 
influence at court to secure the ratifi- 
cation of their bargain by the king, 
and presto! it wasdone. As an im- 
partial historian remarks: “It unfor- 
tunately happened for our American 
provinces at the time we now treat of, 
that a government in any of our col- 
onies in those parts was scarcely 
looked upon in any other light than 


1 From “‘ The Memorial History of New York.” 


that of a hospital, where the favorites 
of the ministry might lie till they had 
recovered their broken fortunes; and 
oftentimes they served as asylums 
from their creditors.” But it is not 
too much to say that no American 
colony had as yet been favored with 
so excellent an appointment as this of 
William Burnet to be “ Captain-Gen- 
eral and Governor-in-Chief of the 
Provinces of New York, New Jersey 
and Territories thereon depending in 
America, and Vice-Admiral of the 
same.” The people were favorably 
disposed toward him, for it was only 
five years since the decease of his 
father, the eminent Gilbert Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury from 1689, to 
1715, and they still cherished warmly 
the memory of the distinguished prel- 
ate and statesman who had been so 
influential in seating William and 
Mary on the throne of England, and 
thereby securing to Great Britain a 
succession of Protestant rulers. The 
new governor was himself named 
after the great Prince of Orange, hav- 
ing been born at The Hague in March, 
1688, his namesake being the sponsor 
at his baptism. His early education 
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was supervised by his father and the 
celebrated philosopher, Sir Isaac 
Newton, and he also had the advan- 
tage of meeting, both at home and 
abroad, the most eminent men of 
learning and the principal statesmen 
and courtiers of the age, and still he 
confessed that he was nearly twenty 
years old before his father discovered 
any promise of intellectual develop- 
ment in him. Although but thirty- 
two years of age, the young governor 
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was a widower, with a bright little 
boy of five or six years, named Gil- 
bert, whom he brought with him to 
America. The king made the appoint- 
ment April roth, 1720; the instruc- 
tions were prepared May 4, and sub- 
mitted to the king May 31; and after 
various delays Burnet sailed from 
i ortsmouth about July ro, arriving at 
New York on September 16. His 
commission was published the next 
day, with the usual popular demon- 
strations. He speedily discovered that 
the party which had always opposed 
Gov. Hunter had made headway in 
the interregnum, and as a shrewd 
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stroke of policy he decided to sum- 
mon the old assembly again, instead 
of ordering a new election. This 
course was contrary to the custom in 
such cases, and George Clarke, the 
secretary of the province, at the same 
time deputy auditor for Horace Wal- 
pole, advised against it. However, 
his course seemed to be vindicated, 
for when the legislature met in the 
old Fort George at the Battery on 
October 13, 1720, he addressed them 
in a speech admirable in tone, and 
they promptly responded with an ap- 
propriation for “an ample and honor- 
able support for His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment for five years,”’ and promised 
“to make up any deficiencies that by 
unforseen accidents might happen to 
it,” and they added this handsome 
compliment: “We believe that the 
son of that worthy Prelate, so Em- 
inently Instrumental under our glor- 
ious Monarch, William the third, in 
delivering us from Arbitrary Power, 
and its concomitants Popery, Super- 
stition and Slavery, has been Edu- 
cated in and possesses those Princi- 
ples that so Justly recommended his 
Father to the Councils and Confidence 
of Protestant Princes and succeeds 
our former Governor, not only in 
Power, but Inclinations to do us 
good.” 

The governor urged upon the legis- 
lature the importance of resisting the 
inroads of the French upon the 
frontiers, of repairing the forts, and 
putting the militia in the best condi- 
tion for service. In response they 
made an appropriation to enable him 
to repair the fortifications and build 
new ones, and to provide the ways 
and means therefor they passed an- 
other act levying a duty of two per 
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cent. on all European goods imported 
into the province, which, as might 
have been expected, was disallowed 
by the king. But the most important 
measure of the session for far-reach- 
ing consequences was an act prohibit- 
ing the sale of Indian goods to the 
French. For a century and a half the 
French had been pushing their relig- 
ious and commercial influence among 
the Indians west of Quebec to the 
Mississippi River, undeterred by any 
obstacles and allowing nothing to 
interfere with their steady purpose of 
acquiring control over the savages. 
French traders came regularly to 
New York and bought the bulk of 
the Indian supplies imported from 
England—strouds and duffels princi- 
cipally—and carried them to Quebec 
and thence disposed of them to the 
Indians, who had been accustomed for 
generations to look upon Quebec as 
the principal mart for such goods. In 
this way the French ascendancy over 
the Indians was greatly and continu- 
ally extended. Governor Burnet, with 
a far-seeing eye, perceived this, and, 
having the glory of England in view, 
secured the passage of this act by the 
legislature, whereby it was absolutely 
forbidden to sell any such goods to 
the French upon any terms, under a 
penalty of the forfeiture of the goods 
sold and a fine of one hundred 
pounds. Suspected persons could be 
put upon oath as to whether or not 
they had violated the law, and com- 
pelled to answer under pain of heavy 
fines or imprisonment. This was the 
weak feature of the law, being con- 
trary to all English principles of jus- 
tice, which did not suffer a man to be 
forced to criminate himself. There 
was another aspect of the subject. 
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Under the old system, the trade in 
Indian goods at New York was en- 
grossed by a few; by this course he 
caused it to pass into the hands of 
many. Furthermore, the Indians 
became more dependent on the Eng- 
lish than formerly. Prior to this it 
had been usual for nine hundred 
pieces of “strouds” to be carried in 
one year from Albany to Montreal, 
where they had sold at a little over 
thirteen pounds a piece. After the 
act, pieces sold at Albany for ten 
pounds, while the price at Montreal 
had gone up to twenty-five pounds, 
No wonder the governor was proud 
of his great success with this first 
session of the legislature under his 
administration. 

He was equally successful in New 
Jersey, where he secured an act pro- 
viding a five years’ support for his 
government. In thanking the New 
Jersey legislature, he said in his frank 
and manly way: “I cannot but ac- 
knowledge in the most particular 
manner the acts for the chearful and 
honourable support and for the secur- 
ity of his Majesty’s Government in 
this Province. I cannot but say that 
I look upon the latter as the noblest 
of the two; as I think honour is al- 
ways more than riches.” The New 
York assembly had been unanimous 
in supporting the governor, but Peter 
Schuyler (the president of the coun- 
cil), Adolph Philipse, and five others 


‘were strenuous for a new assembly, 


which, after a hot debate, the governor 
declined to order, and threatened the 
exposure of Schuyler and Philipse 
for having violated the king’s instruc- 
tions, whereupon Schuyler and four 
others asked and were given leave to 
return to their homes. But the gov- 
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ernor immediately wrote to England, 
urging that Schuyler and Philipse be 
removed from the council, and asking 
that Cadwallader Colden and James 
Alexander be appointed in their stead, 
which changes were subsequently 
(1722) made, in accordance with his 
request. He also recommended the 
appointment of Philip Livingston as 
secretary for Indian affairs, in the 
place of his father, Robert Living- 
ston, who by reason of his advanced 
years desired to have this change 
made. Robert Livingston was speaker 
of the assembly, and had been of 
great help in the session just closed, 
which was another reason why Burnet 
wished to accede to his request. This 
also was done. In Dr. Colden and 
James Alexander he secured two of 
the ablest men in the province for 
supporters of his administration, and 
at the same time relieved the council 
of two of the most influential of the 
disaffected party. 

The legislature had adjourned till 
March; but when that time came 
around the governor was otherwise 
occupied, and he adjourned them 
again till May 19. How he was en- 
gaged appears by a letter of Isaac 
Bobin under date of March 11, 1721: 
“ There is great talk of His Excellency 
and Miss Mary Van Horne, the eldest 
daughter of Abraham Van Horne;” 
and on May 17, he writes that there 
were “great preparations for the 
match so much talked of.” The wed- 
ding took place shortly after, and un- 
doubtedly was a brilliant affair. Anna 
Maria Van Horne, the bride, was a 
beautiful girl of nineteen, having been 
baptized January 28, 1702. She was 
the oldest child of Abraham Van 
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Horne and Mary Provoost (daughter 
of David Provoost). Mr. Van Horne 
was one of the wealthiest merchants 
of New York, and lived in Wall 
street, where he had a storehouse 
and a bolting-and-baking-house. He 
was a representative of the old Dutch 
stock, and had difficulties with the 
English language all his life, which, 
however, troubled others more than 
himself. Notwithstanding this de- 
ficiency, his son-in-law recommended 
him (June 17, 1722) to a seat in the 
council, in the place of Abraham De 
Peyster, then incapacitated, and the 
sturdy old Dutchman sat there with 
his ancient friend, Rip Van Dam, 
until his death in 1741. This alliance 
brought the governor into connection 
with many of the oldest families in 
the province, and ought to have 
strengthened his position materially, 
if he had had the policy to avail him- 
self of the opportunity. But policy, 
beyond an honest desire to serve the 
interests intrusted to him, he did not 
possess. 

In pursuance of his plan to secure 
the Indian trade, the governor caused 
a council to be held at Albany on 
September 7, 1721, which was more 
numerously attended by the Indians 
than any previous assembly of the 
kind in many years.’ He spent sev- 
eral days among the Indians before 
the actual council was held, and by 
his affable and winning manner se- 
cured their good will. At the meeting 
he urged them in the strongest lan- 
guage to break their connections with 
the French, and to trade only with 
the English. The wily Indians were 
non-committal in their reply on that 
subject, but concluded with this sly 


2 Doc. rel. Col, Hist. N. Y., 5: 632. 
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hint: “We are informed that your 
Excellency is Marryed at New York, 
We beg leave to acquaint you, that We 
are glad of it, and wish you much 
Joy And as a token of our Rejoycing 
We present a few Beavers to your 
Lady for.Pin Money, And say withall 
that it is Customary for a Brother 
upon his Marryage to invite his 
Brethern to be Merry and Dance.” 
The governor good-naturedly took 
the hint and ordered them some 
barrels of beer, “to be merry withall 
and dance, which they did according 
to their Custom and were extreamly 
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eight gallant young men under com- 
mand of Peter Schuyler, Jr., son of 
the ex-president of the council, and 
they sold goods to the Indians for 
half what the French had formerly 
charged, whereby the English ascend- 
ancy was promoted over their Cana- 
dian rivals. The admirable training 
these young men and their successors 
and associates received in their haz- 
ardous enterprise was of great value 
to the colonists in after years, when 
just such experience was needed in 
their dealings with the hostile French 
Indians. Burnet persuaded the 
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well Satisfied.”’ The Indians ad- 
dressed the governor as “Corlear,” 
giving him the name of Arent Van 
Corlaer, the first representative of the 
whites with whom they had treated 
before; and as they held him in high 
esteem, they bestowed the same name 
as a compliment upon the successive 
governors of New York.’ In the 
meantime the governor had estab- 
lished a trading-station at Tironde- 
quat, on Lake Ontario, in charge of 
1 Tb., 640, 642, 666. 


2 Ib., 3: 558. The Indians called the governors of 
the several provinces by the name given to the first of 


Indians “to open a broad path and 
sweep it clean for the far Indians to 
come through to Albany,” and he was 
extremely gratified when twenty of 
them came thither in the spring of 
1722, and still more so when, in the 
ensuing June, eighty, besides women 
and children, arrived there after a 
journey of more than a thousand 
miles. These Indian conferences 
were quaint and picturesque, as well 
as important. At first they were ac- 
them with whom they had treated. Thus, as just 


noted, Arent Van Corlaer gave a name to all succeed- 
ing governors of New York. 
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tended only by the Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, 
composing the confederation known as 
the Five Nations. According to Hora- 
tio Hale, this confederation of savages 
established what is now one of the 
oldest republics in the world, dating 
back to a period four hundred years 
ago, when that most remarkable law- 
giver, Hiawatha, brought about the 
union on the basis on which it has 
been maintained to this day. The 
annual election of representatives 
from the various nations to the 
council of the confederation still 
takes place in the manner pre- 


scribed by him, and the several dele- 
gates still bear the official names by 
which he designated them before 
Columbus first saw the shores of the 
New World. The Tuscaroras having 


become involved in war with the 
whites in the Carolinas, where they 
dwelt, came north in 1714, and were 
received by the Five Nations, and in 
the course of time joined the confed- 
eration as the Sixth Nation. 

The Indians were never in a hurry, 
and it was usually some days before 
they could be induced to settle down 
to business. Burnet occupied this 
time in going among them and be- 
coming acquainted with their leaders. 
The conference being at last opened, 
Lawrence Claese appeared as inter- 
preter, translating the Indian lan- 
guage into Dutch, while Robert ‘Liv- 
ingston, the venerable secretary for 
Indian affairs, translated from Dutch 
into English, and vice versa. The 
savages have always been noted for 
the poetic and felicitous imagery in 
which they clothe their ideas. In ex- 
pressing their wish to be on friendly 
terms with the whites they said (and 
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we can only guess how much of the 
poetry has been lost in the translation 
into Dutch and then into English): 
“Wee were here before the Christians 
Came Being the Antient Inhabitants 
of those parts and when the Christ- 
ians first came we made a Covenant 
with them which was but of bark but 
afterward the English Comeing to 
have the Government of those Coun- 
tries we made a Covenant Chain of 
Silver that the thunder itself could 
not break it.” And again: “ When 
the Christians first came to this 
Country our Ancestors fastened the 
ship that brought them behind a Great 
Mountain with a Chain in order to 
secure the same which mountain lyes 
behind the Sinnekees Country, so that 
the one end of the Chain, being fas- 
tened there and the other end at ye 
Ship, if any body would steal away 
and molest this ship the chain will 
jingle & make a noise & alarm all the 
5 Nations who are bound to defend 
this ship.” At another conference 
Governor Burnet hinted at the desir- 
ability of brightening the covenant 
chain, whereupon they declared: “We 
make it clean to keep the same bright 
and wrap beaver Skins about it, that 
it may not rust.” “Since a Chain is 
apt to rust,if it be not oiled or 
greased we will grease it with Bevers 
grease or Fatt y‘ the smell thereof 
will endure for a whole year.” The 
governor was free in giving the In- 
dians excellent advice—not to spend 
their money in strong drink, but to 
lay it out on clothing and other neces- 
saries for their support. But when he 
asked them to assist him in discover- 
ing persons guilty of violating the 
new law forbidding the sale of Indian 
goods to the French, they, with a 
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shrewd and amusing affectation of 
simplicity, replied: “We are peace- 
able People & inclined to Peace & if 
we should intermeddle in any such 
matter, we should but create ourselves 
a great many enemies & therefore 
desire to be excused.” 

By this conference Burnet learned 
more of their wants, and how they 
were robbed by the traders at Albany, 
who took them into their houses and 
plied them with drink before buying 
their peltries. So the governor had 
an act passed by the legislature in 
1723 providing for the erection of two 
large wooden houses for the special 
accomodation of the Indians, where 
trade with them was carried on pub- 
licly. He also used his personal in- 
fluence to induce the traders to treat 
the Indians more fairly, and to sell 
them goods more reasonably, where- 
by a great improvement was brought 
about in the relations between the 
English and the savages. Nor did he 
overlook the importance of protecting 
the whites, and the legislature took 
measures for the renewal of the stock- 
ades about Albany and Schenectady, 
which had been allowed to fall into 
decay, and authorized the Albany 
authorities to build two new block- 
houses for the better protection of 
that frontier town. But the govern- 
or’s statesmanlike plan for securing 
to the English the absolute control of 


the Indian trade aroused the opposi- - 


tion of the British manufacturers and 
the New York merchants, who had 
engrossed it to themselves, They 
feared that the French would secure 
their supplies from other quarters, 
and that New York would lose the 
profits it had so long enjoyed. So 
these merchants and their British 
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friends drew up a strong remon- 
strance, urging the king to disallow 
the act. They claimed that in conse- 
quence of it trade had fallen off in 
New York, both in imports and ex- 
ports; that the supply of beaver-skins 
was but half what it had been before 
the passage of the act; that the price 
had gone up twenty-five per cent.; 
and that importations into the prov- 
ince had been greatly reduced. These 
representations being transmitted to 
Governor Burnet, he laid them before 
the council, and Dr. Colden and Mr. 
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Alexander were charged with the 
preparation of a reply, which was 
adopted by the council. In this able 
and admirable report they refuted 
most of the facts alleged, and the ar- 
guments adduced by the. remon- 
strants. The lords of trade deemed 
a compromise advisable. They 
recommended that the act be disal- 
lowed on account of the feature com- 
pelling persons to answer under oath, 
under a penalty of one hundred 
pounds, whether or not they had 
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violated the law. They approved of 
the design of the act, and recom- 
mended that the governor should be 
instructed to secure the passage of 
a new bill, omitting the objectionable 
feature referred to. It was a great 
triumph for the governor, and he ex- 
ulted not a little over it. As the king 
took no action on the report of the 
lords of trade, and as the act expired 
by limitation, the legislature in 1726 
passed another act, on the governor's 
recommendation, he having come to 
an agreement with the people of 
Albany on the subject, whereby it 
was provided that a duty of thirty 
shillings should be laid on every 
piece of “strouds” carried to Can- 
ada, and one of only fifteen shillings 
on each piece sent from Albany to 
Lake Ontario, thus giving the English 
traders a great advantage over their 
French competitors, and encouraging 
the Indians to continue coming to 
Albany for supplies. So much space 
has been given to this subject because 
it was the favorite project of the gov- 
ernor during his administration. It 
was a great thing for the province; 
of vast importance to. New York 
City; and yet to this policy, so suc- 
cessfully carried out, was largely due 
the ultimate removal of Burnet from 
this government. 

While the handsome young gov- 
ernor was thus enforcing his Indian 
policy, he was not unmindful of the 
duties resting upon him in other 
lines. Of a genial nature, extremely 
sociable in disposition, he readily 
entered into the social life of the little 
town. This centered in Fort George, 
at the Battery, where the governor 
lived in state in his mansion; where 
the King’s Chapel stood, which had 
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been built on the ruins of the original 
Dutch church erected nearly a century 
before, and whence pealed forth the 
tones of the bell alike for weddings, 
for funerals, and for public occasions 
in general. At special entertain- 
ments the governor's charming lady 
would bring out the silver-and-gilt 
tea-service presented to his father by 
the Princess Sophia in recognition of 
his services in bringing about the 
Protestant succession. According to 
the old custom observed since the 
days of Peter Stuyvesant, he received 
calls on the rst of January after his 
arrival. There was much gaiety in 
the queer little cosmopolitan town in 
those days. The members of the 
legislature frequently gathered at the 
“Widow Post’s” after a day’s ses- 
sion, to discuss the public affairs 
over a glass of wine, and gentlemen 
would sometimes meet at a friend’s 
house “to hear some good Musick, 
and to take a Tiff of fresh Lime 
Punch,” or something stronger. Sec- 
retary Clarke was one of the few 
citizens of the town who indulged in 
the luxury of a spinet, which he 
bought in September, 1723, just as if 
a little girl who arrived in his family 
at the same time could not furnish 
music enough for his house! Mr. 
Clarke displayed various signs of 
wealth in those days, for in addition 
to the spinet and a negro servant he 
bought his wife blue, purple, and 
green silk stockings a few months 
later. Some of the worthy Dutch 
vrouws continued to own a multiplic- 
ity of petticoats, after the fashion of 
their mothers, as chronicled by 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. In 1730 the 
widow of Francis Philipse was the 
proud possessor of a red silver-laid 
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petticoat, a red cloth petticoat, a silk 
quilted petticoat, two black silk 
quilted petticoats, and a splendid 
psalm-book with gold clasps and gold 
chain whereby she hung it upon her 
arm. About this time, too, window- 
hangings of Camlet, colored harra- 
teen, and other expensive goods came 
into use in the more pretentious 
houses; also japanned tea-tables, 
gold-framed looking- glasses, tall 
eight-day clocks, and other evidences 
of increasing wealth. Pewter ware 
was still more common than china. 
William Smith had been the first 
private individual to set up a coach 
(1704), but at this time there were 
several of them besides the great 
state coach of his Excellency the 
governor. Two-wheeled chaises for 
one horse were the most common 
vehicle for riding then and for many 
years after. On pleasant summer 
evenings everybody assembled on the 
front stoep and chatted with his 
neighbors and with passers-by —a 
charming custom revived of late years 
in the wonderful and progressive me- 
tropolis of the great West. Well-to-do 
people kept excellent tables laden 
with great varieties of fish, flesh, fowl, 
and vegetables. The ordinary bever- 
ages were beer, cider, punch, and 
Madeira. Balls and sleigh-rides were 
the favorite amusements in winter; 
in the summer, boating and driving 
parties. An advertisement from the 
“American Weekly Mercury” for 
March 23, 1727, indicates that gold- 
smiths flourished in the town: 

This is to give Notice to all Gentlemen and 
others, That a Lottery is to be drawn at A/r. 
John Stevens in Perth Amboy, for £501 of 
Silver and Gold Work, wrought by Simeon 
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Soumain of New-York, Gold-Smith, all of the 
newest Fashion. The highest Prize consists 
of an Eight square Tea-Pot, six Tea-Spoons, 
Skimmer and Tongues, Valued at £18 3s. 6d. 
The lowest Prize consists of Twelve Shillings 
Value. There is 278 Prizes in all, and there 
is only five Blanks to each Prize. Tickets 
are given out at Six Shillings York Money, 
or Seven Shillings Jersey Money for each 
Ticket, at the House of Mr. John Stevens in 
Amboy, at Mr. Lewis Carrees in Allens Town, 
at Mr. Jolines in Elizabeth Town, at Mr. Cort- 
lands at Second River,' by Mr. Andrew Brad- 
ford in Philadelphia, at Mr. Samuel Clowse in 
Jamaica on Long Island, and by Simeon Sou- 
main in the City of Mew- York, at which last 
Place the Goods so to be drawn for are to be 
seen. And the said Goods are to be valued 
and appraised by Mr. Peter Van Dyke, and 
Mr. Charles Le Reux, two Gold-Smiths in the 
City of Mew- York. And said Lottery is to be 
drawn the 22d day of May next, Anno 1727. 
If said Lottery be full sooner, it will be 
drawn before the 22d of May next. 


The people were fond of amuse- 
ments, as just said, balls and sleigh- 
ing in winter; in the summer, boating 
and driving parties. A favorite resort 
for the latter was the Fresh Water 


Hill, — adjacent to the present 
Chatham street, south of Pearl street, 
—on the summit of which Francis 
Child kept a public house, with pleas- 
ure-gardens attached. The wells of 
the town afforded such poor water 
that it was scarcely fit to.drink, and 
strangers were often made ill by it. 
At the upper end of the present City 
Hall park was a large body of fresh 
water, fed by innnumerable springs. 
One of these springs was so abundant, 
and the quality of the water so supe- 
rior, that it was in universal demand 
from all parts of the town for making 
tea; so a huge pump was placed over 
it, and men came thither with carts 
and carried away the water to sell it 


1 Now called Belleville, near Newark, New Jersey. 
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about town to the good housewives 
for the brewing of the cup that 
“cheers but not inebriates.” Hence 
the name, “Tea Water Pump,” which 
lingers in the memory of some of the 
oldest inhabitants to this day. The 
outlet from the Fresh Water, or Kalck 
Hoeck, corrupted into ‘‘Collect,” 
flowed across Chatham street, and 
was spanned by a bridge, and as it 
became the recognized custom for a 
gentleman driving over this bridge 
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with a lady to salute his companion, 
it was known as the “ Kissing Bridge.” 
Races took place in the neighbor- 
hood, it being pretty well out of town. 
Of course, it sometimes happened 
that parties of young people who 
went out driving beyond the town got 
belated on their return, and were 
obliged to pass the night at some 
wayside house where there was scanty 
supply of separate rooms, in which 
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case they “bundled,” after the 
fashion of the time, and not infre- 
quently with results that finally 
brought that queer practice into dis- 
repute, and which Jacob Vosburgh, 
in a letter to Governor Burnet in 
1723, characterizes, with a feeling ex- 
cusable under the circumstances, as a 
“wicked and base custom of those 
parts.” The old Dutch families still 
kept up the custom of sending out 
printed invitations to funerals, on 
sheets about the size of this page. 
Everybody drank. Rum _ figured 
largely in the imports into the prov- 
ince. In 1724 it sold at two shil- 
lings and ninepence a gallon. In 
1726 Isaac Bobin and George 
Clarke owed “ £13 10 shillings for 
half a pipe of wine.” Of course the 
governor kept a goodly stock of wines 
and liquors in the ample cellars of 
his mansion in the fort; nevertheless, 
when Governor Spotswood of Virgin- 
ia came to New York in his Majesty’s 
ship Enterprize, on his way to attend 
the Indian conference at Albany in 
the fall of 1722, he brought his own 
liquors with him,—whether because 
he doubted the quantity or the qual- 
ity of the New York supply is not 
known, — and he asked Governor 
Burnet and his council to admit his 
liquors free of duty, which of course 
they did; and, although the record is 
silent on that head, it is a safe guess 
that they all sampled the Virginia 
governor's choice without delay. A 
different sort of petition came before 
the same body on May 15, 1724, when 
Captain Peter Solgard, of his 
Majesty’s ship Greyhound, informed 
the council that the navy had 
refused to furnish rations of rum to 
shipwrights and calkers employed in 
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refitting his Majesty’s ships in the 
plantations, and the men refused to 
work without it, wherefore he asked 
leave to impress such as he needed. 
But the council concluded that such 
a course would drive the workmen 
out of the colony, to the great dam- 
age of the merchant service, especially 
as the men employed on merchant 
vessels were paid six and ninepence 
per day (ninepence more than in the 
navy), and were given their usual al- 
lowance of rum besides. How the 
English captain managed to get his 
vessel refitted does not appear. | 
Slavery prevailed, with its attend- 
ant evils. Labor was scarce, which 
was the excuse for stealing the 


natives from their homes in Africa 
and bringing them to New York, to 
be sold like cattle. The price ranged 


from forty to seventy-five pounds. 
Thus in 1720 Captain Hopkins offers a 
negro for fifty pounds; in 1723 Captain 
Munroe is willing to sell his “negro 
wench, 17 years old, warranted sound 
in limb, a native of Jamaica, for 
445.” Mr. Chaloner offers a “ riegro 
wench for £45, 20 years old, sound 
of limb,” and with the promise of 
supplying her owner with another 
human chattel in the course of three 
months. William Fraser, of Richmond 
County, is closing up an estate, and 
offers a negro man and wench for 
sale, for fifty and sixty pounds re- 
spectively. Robert King, of Perth 
Amboy, offers to sell George Clarke 
a negro wench for fifty pounds, while 
Dr. Dupuy wants fifty-five pounds for 
a negro wench nineteen years old, 
whom he had brought up from in- 
fancy. The poor girl did not like to 
be sold, he said, but he sent her to 
Mr. Clarke “on approval,” with the 
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caution: “she will pretend not to 
know anything, but she must not be 
believed.” Three years later Mr. 
Clarke is anxious to sell a negro 
woman, “as she has a great itch for 
running away.” So it is probable that 
the girl could not be tamed into sub- 
mission. Ex-Sheriff Harrison, of 
Perth Amboy, wants seventy-five 
pounds for a negro wench and child 
four years old. The importations of 
slaves into New York were, for 
the years named: 1720, eighty- 
one; 1721, one hundred and ninety- 
three; 1722, one hundred and six; 
1723, eighty-two; 1724, sixty-one; 
1725, one hundred and thirteen; 1726, 
one hundred and eighty. The news- 
papers of the day contain numerous 
advertisements offering rewards for 
runaway slaves, who are described as 
if they were horses or mules, with 
all their peculiar “marks.” There 
was a white slavery in those days, 
too. In 1723 a white woman and her 
husband, from New England, who 
had been burnt out by the Indians, 
offer themselves for hire for a term of 
years. Dr. John Browne, “in York 
Road, West Jersey,” in 1726 offers 
forty shillings reward for the return 
to him of “a servant Woman, named 
Sarah Parler or Sartin, supposed to 
be Inveigled or Conveyed away by 
one Richard Sartin, who served his 
Time at French Creek in Pennsyl- 
vania, at the Iron Works, who pretends 
that he is her Husband, but is not; she 
is a little thin Person, having on a_ 
Calico Gown strip’d with Blue, or a 
black and white one of Woole and 
Worstead, a new Bonet, and other 
tolerable good Cloaths. In the same 
year John Leonards, “at South river 
bridge near Amboy,” gleefully an- 
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nounces that a negro had been 
forced by starvation to come to his 
house, and he holds him till his 
owner shall come and pay a reward 
“and also reasonably for his Diet 
till fetched.” Men and women sold 
themselves for terms of years for 
their passage to this country; or when 
misfortunes befell them here, they 
sold themselves until they could 
gather a little money. The negro 


slave-market in New York was estab- 
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Their 


and perished as the beasts. 
punishments were. barbarous. They 
were burnt at the stake, broken on 
the wheel, or hung alive in chains to 
endure a lingering, horrible death by 
slow torture. Their dead were buried 
in a field set apart for the purpose, on 
the north side of the present Cham- 
bers street, just opposite the new 
Court House, at night, by their own 
people, without any Christian offices, 
but usually with some superstitious 
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lished in 1709 at the foot of Wall 
street, where it was in Governor 
Burnet’s time. Many of the planters, 
with questionable liberality, allowed 
their slaves one day in the week to 
work for themselves, on condition of 
their feeding and clothing themselves ! 
Some allowed all Saturday, some half 
of Saturday and half of Sunday, and 
some only Sunday. The negroes 
were assured that they had no souls, 
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rites they had brought from Africa. 
These weird assemblies by night 
being calculated to stir up the negroes 
to acts of violence, in 1722 the city 
authorities ordained that thereafter 
negroes and Indian. slaves dying 
within the city, on the south side of 
the Fresh Water, should be buried by 
daylight and before sunset. It was 


also ordained that any negro or 
Indian, slave or free, convicted of 
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gaming or playing in the streets or 
elsewhere for money, should be pub- 
licly whipped at the whipping-post, 
unless the master or owner of any 
such slave should pay a fine of three 
shillings. The whipping-post, pillory, 
and stocks stood in Broad street, a 
little below the City Hall, which was 
on Wall street, where the United 
States Subtreasury now stands; the 
jail was in the basement of the City 
Hall; by 1724 it had become so unfit 
for the purpose that the judges com- 
plained of it; in 1727 it was presented 
by the grand jury, in consequence of 
which four men were appointed to 
watch it to prevent escapes. In July, 


1727, it was ordered that a public 
gallows be erected on the Common, 
at the usual place of execution—at 
the upper end of the present City 


Hall park. In 1720 it was ordained 
that no brickmakers or charcoal- 
burners should cut down any trees 
upon the commons for burning bricks 
or making charcoal. There was no 
poorhouse, the poor being cared for 
at their homes, by private charity or 
by the vestry. Every person relieved 
wore a badge of blue or red conspic- 
uously on the sleeve, marked “N. Y.” 
There was a market-house on Pearl 
street, between Wall street and Ex- 
change Place, while the Custom 
House of that day was on the same 
street, between Broad and Whitehall 
streets. 

The little town was advancing in 
the matter of street improvements, 
The residents on Broadway had been 
given leave in 1708 to plant trees in 
front of their premises, giving the 
street a pleasant aspect, especially in 
summer. The property-owners on the 
principal streets were required to 
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pave the streets with cobblestones for 
a distance of ten feet from their line, 
leaving the middle unpaved. The 
population was increasing steadily. 
In 1712 it had been 5,840; in 1723 it 
was 7,248; and in 1731, 8,622. Prop- 
erty-owners began to develop their 
lands, to meet the increasing demand 
for building-lots. About 1720 Trinity 
Church began to lay out the south 
part of the “ King’s Farm ” into lots. 
The block bounded by Whitehall, 
Pearl, Moore, and Water streets had 
been used for many years as an open 
market - place where the country 
wagons stood, and the vacant space 
in front of the fort was used as a 
public parade and for meetings, bon- 
fires, and other public demonstra- 
tions. Stephen Richards, Jacob Leis- 
ler, Obadiah Hunt, Benjamin Wyn- 
koop, Robert Crook, Thomas Roberts, 
Paul Richard, and Isaac De Peyster, 
Sr., living near the southeast bastion 
of the fort, presented a petition to the 
governor and council, June 15, 1724, 
setting forth that the old market- 
house had fallen down and that the 
dock adjoining had become filled up 
by the rubbish of the city, and that 
the magistrates of the city proposed 
to lease the ground in building-lots 
for the term of forty-one years, which 
the petitioners claimed would be 
greatly to their injury, and that the 
buildings would obstruct the range 
of the cannon in the fort. Dr. Colden, 
as surveyor-general, sustained the 
correctness of this latter objection, 
and the council stopped the proposed > 
improvement. In 1732 the old market- 
place was leased to some _ public- 
spirited citizens, who laid it out and 
inclosed it for a bowling green. In 
1722 the first steps were taken toward 
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extending the shore line of the Hud- 
son River front out to deep water, 
but the property-owners were indiffer- 
ent, and it was several years before 
the present Greenwich and Washing- 
ton streets were laid out. There were 
more signs of improvement on the 
East River front. On January 18, 
1722, the council received a petition 
from Garrit Van Horn, John Read, 
Thomas Bayeux, Stephen Richards, 
Thomas Clarke, Rip Van Dam, Jr., 
Henry Cuyler, and Peter Breasted, 
asking for letters patent to extend 
the wharves upon the shore of the 
East River from Rip Van Dam’s cor- 
ner at the lower end of Maiden 


Lane to the corner of Thomas Clarke. 


The mayor, Robert Walters, in be- 
half of the city, objected, but the 
council, after several hearings, granted 


the petition and ordered that a street 
forty-five feet wide be laid out on the 


shore-front, to be called Burnet’s 
street (now Water street, between 
Wall and John), and that the new 
dock be called Burnet’s key. The 
development of the town is also indi- 
cated by the numerous sales of real 
estate. In 1719 the Presbyterians 
bought a plot 88x124 feet on Wall 
street near Broadway, for which they 
paid Abraham De Peyster and Nich- 
olas Bayard £350. In 1720, a lot on 
the northeast corner of Maiden Lane 
and William street, twenty-five feet 
on William street and forty-five feet 
on Maiden Lane, sold for $193; two 
houses and lots on the northwest 
corner of Broad and Stone streets, 
fronting on Broad street, 51% feet 
front, 42 feet deep, $1,250. In 1721, 
house and lot in Wall street, 32x150 
feet, $850; two lots on Broadway, 
50x160 feet, $293. In 1722, lot on the 
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present Rose street, 25x100 feet, $25. 
In 1723, two lots on the north side of 
Beekman street, north of William 
street, $125; lot on Beekman street, 
next to the corner of Gold street, 
23x100 feet, $80; lot on the southeast 
corner of Beekman and Cliff streets, 
25x75 feet, $125. In 1725, four lots on 
the northwest corner of Frankfort 
and Vandewater streets, one hundred 
and forty feet on Frankfort street and 
one hundred feet on Vandewater 
(then Duke) street, $150. In 1726 the 
Dutch church paid £575 for the plot 
on Nassau street, whereon they built 
their new church. A lot on the north 
side of John street, 25x100 feet, sold 
for $200; a lot on the east side of 
Broadway, 24x161 feet, $97; and a 
house and lot on the west side of 
Broadway, 7oxso feet, $1,100. In 
1727 two lots on Spruce and two on 
Gold street, $225; a lot on the north 
side of Maiden Lane, 25x147 feet, 
$250; and a lot on Johnstreet, 35x100 
feet, $125. 

The commerce of the port grew 
slowly but steadily, about 215 to 225 
vessels clearing out yearly. From 
1717 to 1720 the imports averaged 
£21,254 yearly, and the exports £52, 
239. From 1720 to 1723 the imports 
remained the same, while the exports 
increased an average of £2,300 year- 
ly; from 1723 to 1727 the imports 
averaged £27,480 per annum, and 
the exports £73,000. One obstacle to 
the growth of commerce was the 
frequency with which merchant ves- 
sels were captured on the high seas 
by bloodthirsty pirates, who cruised 
off-shore, and often had the temerity 
to sail up to the very port of New 
York. The newspapers of the day 
are full of reports of encounters with 
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these daring sea-robbers. For ex- 
ample: the crew of one vessel arriv- 
ing in New York in 1723 told how 
they had been boarded by pirates, 
who plundered the vessel, “cut and 
whipped some of the men, and others 
they burnt with Matches between the 
Fingers to the bone to make them 
confess where their Money was, they 
took to the value of a Thousand Pis- 
toles from Passengers and others, they 
then let them go.” “The Pyrates 
gave us an‘account of his taking the 
Bay of Honduras from the Spaniards, 
which had surprised the English and 
taking them, and putting all the 
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number of people afflicted with small- 
pox, of which one person had died. It 
appeared that Henry Fuller, the mate, 
who was ill with the disease, had 
come ashore, and the high sheriff was 
ordered “to go to one Goelets, a 
Painter, in Maiden Lane, and there to 
search for the said Henry Fuller and 
to Convey him on Board the said 
Brigantine.” The sheriff found diffi- 
culty in executing the warrant, owing 
to the natural timidity of his con- 
stables about exposing themselves to 
infection, so the council desired 
Colonel Riggs, the commander at the 
fort, to send four of his best men to 
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EAST RIVER, BETWEEN JOHN STREET AND PECK SLIP. 


Spaniards to the Sword Excepting 
two Boys, as also burning The King 
George, and a Snow belonging to 
New York, and sunk one of the New 
England Ships, and cut off one of the 
Masters Ears and slit his Nose, all 
this they confessed themselves, they 
are now supposed to be cruising off 
Sandy Hook or thereabouts.” * Some- 
times vessels arriving in the port 
brought an enemy on board, as was 
the case of the brigantine Hopewell, 
from Madeira, which arrived in port 
on the night of May 25, 1725, with a 


assist in removing Fuller. Messrs. B. 
Rynders, John Van Horne, and 
Stephen De Lancey, owners of the 
Hopewell, asked that the crew and 
their bedding might be put on Bed- 
low’s Island, but the council concluded 
that the vessel should anchor in the 
channel between Bedlow’s Island and 
Buckett Island, at the same time pre- 
scribing a code of signals for commu- 
nication between the vessel and the 
shore in cases of necessity, until the 
brigantine should be free from infec- 
tion. The ferrymen on each side of 
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the Narrows and all the pilots be- 
longing to the port were directed to 
acquaint all incoming vessels that the 
Hopewell was “ performing quaran- 
tine” at Bedlow’s Island. 

The jurisdiction of the governor 
and council was exercised over a 
curious range of subjects. September 
30, 1720, Henry Smith was given a 
commission to seize all drift whales 
on the coast of Suffolk County. Dec- 
ember 7, 1720, Mary Barnet, of Staten 
Island, widow, petitioned for leave to 
ask and receive voluntary assistance 
from the benevolent, her house having 
been burned; and on the 23d, of the 
same month Edmund Hawkings, 
mariner, petitioned “for a brief to 
obtain relief from the charitable, he 
having lost his sloop by fire off White- 
stone, Long Island.” The Presbyte- 
rians, having secured a site for a 
church, petitioned, September 1g, 
1720, for incorporation, but were re- 
fused, for lack of a precedent. May 
17, 1721, a license was granted to 
James Cooper & Company to take 
whales, they paying one twentieth of 
theoiland whalebone. To encourage 
various enterprises, monopolies were 
frequently granted. In 1720 the 
Legislature passed an act granting to 
Robert Lettice Hooper and his as- 
signs a monopoly for refining sugar. 
In 1725 Hooper styled himself “ sugar 
refiner,” but having failed to live up 
to the terms of his privilege, an act 
was passed in November, 1727, repeal- 
ing his monopoly. In 1724 an act 
was passed giving to Susannah 
Parmyter, widow, and her assigns, the 
exclusive right of making lamp-black 
for ten years. William Bradford, the 
printer, asked for a like monopoly for 
the manufacture of paper for fifteen 
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years, but the powers that were had 
no great love for the newspaper press 
and his petition was not granted. 
In 1726 Lewis Hector Piot De Lang- 
loserie was by act of the legislature 
given the sole right to catch porpoises 
in the province of New-York. The 
progress made toward reclaiming the 
wilderness adjacent to the city is in- 
dicated by the passage of an act in 
1723, withdrawing the bounty pre- 
viously offered for the capture of 
wild cats, although three years later 
it was deemed necessary to again 
offer bounties for the destruction of 
foxes and wild cats in Queens County. 
It was still customary to allow swine 
to run at large during the winter, 
picking up their subsistence in the 
woods, but by the year 1722 it was 
thought necessary to pass an act re- 
stricting this practice in the counties 
immediately around New-York, and 
in 1726 Saratoga received the same 
protection. In this latter year also 
an act was passed for the more effec- 
tual preservation and increase of deer 
on the Island Nassaw (Long Island). 

One smiles at the primitive simplic- 
ity of the City Fathers of those un- 
sophisticated days, to read the finan- 
cial statements of the chamberlain. 
He actually managed to keep the city’s 
expenditures within its income, In 
1721 the city’s receipts were £559, of 
which only £215 was spent, leaving 
a balance of £344 in the treasury. 
In 1722 the receipts were £704, and 
expenditures £310, leaving a balance 
of £394; in 1723, the income was 
4721, and the outgo £575; in 1724, 
income £430, outgo £428, which 
was close sailing; in 1725, income 
£257, outgo £248; in 1726, income 
£288; outgo £224; in 1727 income 














4217, which was £30 more than the 
expenditures. A pound in New-York 
currency was reckoned at eighteen 
pence to the shilling, and so was 
equal to two-thirds of the pound 
sterling. In 1728 there was due the 
city £1384, and a bonded debt was 
undreamed of. One of the sources 
of income was the lease of the ferry 
to Brooklyn—the only ferry estab- 
lished then, the lessee being required 
to provide a house on each side, and 
boats for passengers and cattle. In 
1717 two ferries were established, 
both running from what is now the 
foot of Fulton street on the Long 
Island side. In 1728 the privilege 
was leased for five years for two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight pounds yearly. 
The residents of the little Dutch vil- 
lage of Breuckelen, a mile back from 


the river, insisted upon their right to 


ferry themselves across, but New- 
York claimed the exclusive privilege, 
and the legislature frequently enacted 
strong measures to protect the city 
and its lessees. The revenues of the 
province amounted to about four 
thousand pounds annually, raised 
principally by duties on rum, molas- 
ses, negroes, and Madeira wine im- 
ported in foreign vessels. There was 
also a tonnage duty on vessels com- 
ing into port, and a small tax on salt 
and other necessaries. In 1726 the 
assembly wanted to remove the ton- 
nage duty, on the ground that it 
drove commerce to New Jersey; they 
also wished to take off the duty on 
salt and molasses, which fell on the 
poor, and to impose a poll-tax on 
negroes, which the rich would chiefly 
have to pay. Governor Burnet was 
strongly in favor of a paper currency 
and presented numerous and long 
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arguments in its behalf, notwithstand- 
ing his unfortunate experience in the 
South Sea speculation. Indeed, he 
urged that the failure of that scheme 
was partly due to the neglect of the 
government to fix a maximum price 
for the stock. Another argument he 
adduced was that in New Jersey, 
where paper money was popular, the 
currency being based on real-estate 
loans, secured by a tax, the effect had 
been to send gold and silver out of 
the province to England. 

Governor Burnet found time amid 





his multifarious official duties to de- 
vote himself to his books—of which 
he was passionately fond—and to his 
researches in science and theology. 
“ He was useful in promoting science 


and by a quadrant of a large radius 


and well divided, by a good telescope 
of eighteen feet, and by a second pen- 
dulum of large vibrations, he made 
several good astronomical observa- 
tions, towards ascertaining latitudes 
and longitudes.” He prepared a 
paper on the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites, which was published in 1724 
in the “Transactions” of the Royal 
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Astronomical Society, of which he 
was amember. But his great hobby 
was the study of divinity and of the 
Bible, and when he got a listener he 
was loath to let him go. He said 
that Sir Isaac Newton had taught him 
that the prophets had a language 
peculiar to themselves, which once 
learned, the prophecies could be as 
readily understood as other writings. 
Whether or not he applied this 
method, or whether he rightly under- 
stood his, famous preceptor, cannot 
be told, but he spent two years or 
more in writing an exposition of that 
stumbling-block of expositors—the 
twelfth chapter of Daniel, publishing 
the results in 1724, anonymously. 
Having in this book proved to his 
own satisfaction that the first period 
referred to by Daniel occurred in 1715, 
he easily showed that the second 
would happen in 1745, and the third 
in 1790. While engaged on this work 
he conceived the idea of going over 
to France to persuade the leading 
men in that country to destroy the 
Papacy—a whimsical notion which 
greatly alarmed his wiser brother Gil- 
bert in England. Dr. Colden says he 
was a zealous Christian, but not in 
all points orthodox, for he “ often de- 
clared that many orthdox men were 
knaves, while he had never known a 
heretick that was not an honest man”’ 
As the censorious Dr. Thomas Brad- 
bury Chandler puts it, “his eccentri- 
cal genius was not to be confined 
within the limits of orthodoxy.” He 
was the terror of young preachers, 
for, no matter even if they had been 
licensed by the Bishop of London, the 
governor would give them a text and 
a Bible, and shut them up in a room 
fora certain time to prepare a ser- 


mon, and if it did not satisfy him they 
were not suffered to preach in his do- 
minions. Still, he was tolerant of all 
forms of religion. When Nicholas 
Eyers, brewer, set forth in his petition 
in January, 1722, that his hired house 
in Broad St. had been registered as 
“an anabaptist meeting house” since 
the first Tuesday in February, 1715; 
that he had been a public preacher to 
a Baptist congregation in the city for 
at least four years; that he had just 
hired a house from Rip Van Dam for 
a public meeting-house, and that he 
desired a license as a preacher, the 
governor readily granted it. He 
cared little for the external forms of 
religion. While on his way to Boston, 
when transferred to that government 
he complained of the long graces of 
the clergymen on the road, and asked 
Colonel Tyler when they would 
shorten, who replied: “The graces 
will increase in length until you come 
to Boston; after that, they will short- 
en till you come to your government 
of New Hampshire, where your Ex- 
cellency will find no grace at all.” 
One day, when about to sit down to 
dinner with an “old charter” senator 
of Massachusetts, who retained the 
custom of saying grace sitting, his 
host asked him which way he preferred 
to which the hungry governor impa- 
tiently replied: “Standing or sitting, 
any way or no way, just as you please.” 

Another trait of the governor's 
character was his fondness for exer- 
cising the office of chancellor. The 
historian Smith says he “made a tol- 
erable figure in the exercise of it, tho’ 
he was no lawyer, and had a foible 
very unsuitable for a judge, I mean 
his resolving too speedily, for he used 
to say of himself, ‘I act first and think 
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afterwards;’” or, as he put it on 
another occasion: “I am inclined to 
believe as I wish.” Two cases which 
came before him as chancellor were 
partly instrumental in causing his re- 
moval. The French congregation, 
“ L’Eglise du Saint Esprit,” worshiped 
in a stone building fifty by seventy- 
seven feet, erected in 1704, in Pine 
street. The congregation was large 
and flourishing; the Rev. Louis Rou 
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decided that the dismissal was irreg- 
ular and unlawful, but advised the 
congregation to adjust their differ- 
ences amicably. As the consistory 
refused to reinstate Mr. Rou, he filed 
a bill in chancery to compel’them to 
produce their contract with him; the 
consistory pleaded to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, which plea the gov- 
ernor overruled. As Rou, a scholarly 
man, was known to be on intimate 
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was called to the pastorate about 
1710, and as the church increased the 
Rev. J. J. Moulinars was called as his 


colleague. In the fall of 1724 the 
consistory of the church dismissed 
Mr. Rou, in the interest of Mr. 
Moulinars. Mr. Rou and a large 
number of the church members pro- 
tested, and brought the matter before 
the council, who, after a_ hearing, 


terms with Burnet, and as the 
decision just given indicated what the 
final decree would be, the dissatisfied 
party dropped the suit, reinstated Mr, 
Rou, and left the church. They were 
thereafter enemies of the governor. 
Among them was Stephen De Lancey, 
one of the most influential men in the 
province. The other suit was on a 
bill in chancery filed by Adolph 
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Philipse, in relation to a suit at com- 
mon law brought against him by the 
widow of one Codringtone, his former 
partner, on a bond for fifteen hundred 
pounds. The governor dismissed the 
bill, and left Mr. Philipse to make his 
defense at law as best he could. 
When the legislature met in Sep- 
tember, 1725, Governor Burnet found 
that Adolph Philipse was elected 
speaker, and that Stephen De Lancey 
was one of the new members, of whom 
several had been chosen. to fill vacan- 
cies. With a deplorable lack of judg- 
ment, Mr. Burnet allowed his resent- 
ment to take an unjustifiable turn, 
for when Mr. De Lancey presented 
himself to be sworn in, the governor 
questioned his citizenship, and de- 
clined to admit him until he had con- 
sulted Chief Justice Lewis Morris. 
On further reflection and consultation 
with friends, the governor perceived 
his error, and wrote to the assembly, 
saying that he left the matter entirely 
with them—where, indeed, it properly 
and exclusively belonged. Mr. De 
Lancey had been denizened in this 
province in 1686, and had sat in the 
council and in the assembly for near- 
ly twenty years. It was the height of 
folly for the governor to raise a ques- 
tion as to his right to sit in the as- 
sembly now. Thenceforth the whole 
De Lancey interest, thus twice antag- 
onized by the governor, was bent on 
his removal. Although the assembly 
declared their readiness to meet all 
demands, they had their own ideas of 
what ought to bedone. Asa punish- 
ment for Chief Justice Morris, who 
was a member of the house, in advis- 
ing against Mr. De Lancey’s right to 
sit, they proposed to reduce his salary 
one hundred pounds, and to abolish 
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the office of second judge, giving 
Morris more work, and in other ways 
they manifested a disposition to break 
with the governor, After sitting five 
or six weeks they were adjourned till 
the ensuing spring. At this session 
the assembly persisted in making an 
appropriation for only three years, 
instead of for five, as formerly, and 


“as the governor urged upon them; so 


he dissolved them, after an existence 
of eleven years. The new assembly 
which met on September 27, 1726, 
was not a whit more favorable to the 
administration; it promptly affirmed 
the views of its predecessor as to the 
sufficiency of the revenue and the 
propriety of reducing salaries—which 
the governor disregarded. However, 
they sustained his Indian policy, and 
authorized him to build a fort and 
lodge twenty soldiers in it at the 
mouth of the Onondaga River, and 
then he adjourned them until spring. 
He lost no time in taking advantage 
of the act just mentioned, but sent 
out workmen to build a stone fortress 
with walls four feet thick, at Oswego, 
with sixty soldiers. There were al- 
ready there about two hundred 
traders—so rapidly had the business 
grown under his wise management. 
The assembly voted three hundred 
pounds for the purpose, but he ex- 
pended twice that sum out of his own 
pocket, so anxious was he to have his 
plan carried out. In the summer of 
1725 fifty-seven canoes went there, 
and returned with seven hundred and 
thirty-eight packs of beaver and deer- 
skins. The French were alarmed, 
and erected a fort at Niagara, and at 
the same time demanded that the 
English abandon their fort at Oswego. 

On the accession of King George 
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II., Burnet ordered the election of a 
new assembly, which met on Septem- 
ber 30 1727. It went through its busi- 
ness with little trouble, and adjourned 
on November 25, 1727, having sat 
less than half the time since the ses- 
sion opened. Everything moved 
along smoothly, and the acts passed 
were published with the usual sol- 
emnity on the last day of the session. 
Now his enemies sprung their mine. 
They knew that he was to be removed, 
and, the business of the session being 
ended, the assembly adopted a series 
of scathing resolutions, denouncing 
the court of chancery as set up by the 
governor: that it rendered “the Lib- 
ertys and properties of the Subjects 
extreamly Precarious, and that by the 
violent measures taken in & allowed 
by it some have been ruined, others 
obliged to abandon the Colony and 
many restrained in it either by Im- 
prisonment or by excessive bail Ex- 
acted from them not to depart;” also 
that the court should not have been 
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having much self-complacency, this 
action of the assembly stung him to 
the quick, the more so that it was 
grossly unjust. 

Moreover, this blow came at a time 
when he was suffering the severest 
domestic afflictions. On the morning 
of August 7, 1727. Mrs. Burnet pre- 
sented him with a son; but the joy of 
the household was soon changed to 
mourning, and mother and child were 
laid together in the chapel within the 


; 4 
set up without the consent of the “ 


assembly, and that that body pro- 
posed at their next sitting to pass an 
act declaring all acts, decrees, and 
proceedings of the court null and 
void. It:was five years since Burnet 
had caused Philipse to be removed 
from the council; it was two years 
since he had insulted De Lancey by 
questioning his citizenship; it was 
two years, likewise, since he had dis- 
missed Philipse’s bill in chancery. 
Their turn had come at last, and the 
governor found himself in a hopeless 
minority. With unwise but not un- 
reasonable indignation, he dissolved 
the assembly which had thus heaped 
contumely upon him in his person as 
chancellor. Sensitive as he was, and 
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old fort. He made his will at this 
time, dated at New York, September 
6, 1727, in which he directs that his 
body “be buried at the Chapel of the 
Fort at New-York, near to my dearest 
wife Mary and one of my children, in 
a vault prepared for them, in case I 
die in the Province of New-York. 
But if I die elsewhere, in the nearest 
church or burying ground, or in the 
sea, if I should die there, well know- 
ing that all places are alike to God's 
All-Seeing Eye.” 
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Writing home to the lords of trade, 
under date of August 26, he solicits 
their favor with the new king for his 
continuance in his governments of 
New-York and New Jersey, on the 
score of his faithful and efficient ser- 
vice. But his enemies were numer- 
ous and powerful, which made it easy 
for the king to consent readily to let 
his friend and former groom of the 
bed-chamber, John Montgomerie, 
have his wish when he made choice of 
the government of New-York. Mr. 
Burnet felt a natural resentment at 
being thus removed, and his friends 
interceded with the queen in his be- 
half, but she replied with courtly 
politeness that the king thought it 
necessary to appoint a man of Gov- 
ernor Burnet’s abilities to manage the 
troublesome people of Massachusetts, 
and as the king’s service required the 
sacrifice, any loss resulting therefrom 
would be made good. So he reluc- 
tantly accepted the new position. He 
continued to attend to the duties of 
his office faithfully, promptly, and 
without a word of complaint, while he 
waited patiently for the arrival of his 
successor; and when Colonel Mont- 
gomerie landed at New-York on 
April 15, 1728, Governor Burnet ten- 
dered him the hospitalities of his 
mansion in the fort; and although his 
courtesy was not accepted, he does 
not appear to have shown any ill-will. 
Soon after, he departed from New- 
York to assume his new government 
in Massachusetts. In doing so he 
was burdened with an instruction to 
insist upon the assembly of that 
province making an appropriation for 
at least five years for the support of 
the government; this led to constant 
differences between him and that 
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body, which were ended by his death 
at Boston on September 7, 1729, 
caused by his taking cold from the 
overturning of his carriage upon the 
causeway at Cambridge, the tide 
being high and he: falling into the 
water. Burnet was but forty-one 
years old. 

Said a writer in 1725: “Never a 
Country was happyer of a Governor 
than these Provinces are of him. He 
is Not only a Learned Man But one 
that has a peculiar Talent of Elo- 
quence & good Humour Suitable to 
his Learning he is a Man of great 
generosity Supplying the necessitous 
and Distributing his Justice Equally 
to great and Small. He is one who 
has at heart the promoting the wel- 
fare of these provinces.” Says Smith: 
“We never had a Governor to whom 
the colony is so much indebted as to 
him. The excessive love of 
money, a disease common to all his 
predecessors, and to some who suc- 
ceeded him, was a vice from which he 
was entirely free. He sold no offices, 
nor attempted to raise a fortune by 
indirect means; for he lived generous- 
ly, and carried scarce anything away 
with him, but his books. These and 
the conversation of men of letters 
were to him inexhaustible sources of 
delight.” The judicial Grahame 
speaks of him thus: “ He labored with 
equal wisdom and assiduity to pro- 
mote the welfare of the province, and 
cultivated the favor of the people 
with a success which only the clamors 
and intrigues of an interested faction 
prevented from being as entire and 
immediate as it proved lasting and 
honorable. Though in the close of 
his administration his popularity was 
eclipsed by the artifices of those who 
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opposed his views, the testimony that 
farther experience afforded to the 
tendency of these views to promote 
the general good gained him a time- 
honored name, and a reputation coe- 
qual with his deserts; and more than 
twenty years after his death, the Swe- 
dish philosopher, Kalm, during his 
travels in America, heard Burnet's 
worth commemorated with grateful 
praise by his people, who lamented 
him as the best governor they had 
ever obeyed.” Writing thirty years 
after his death, Dr. Colden says of 
him: “He studied the true interest of 
the province more than any before 
him or any since. No instance can 
be given of oppression in any shape. 
No man was more free from Avarice 
He was generous to a degree so far 
that if he erred it was in not takeing 
sufficient care of his private interest. 
He expended yearly considerable 
sums in private charitie, which he 
managed so that none knew of them 
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more than what could not be avoided 
and thereby in some degree doubled 
the charitie to many who received it.” 
James Alexander was greatly over- 
come by the intelligence of the gover- 
nor’s death. 

“The death of Mr. Burnet,” he 
writes to ex-Governor Hunter, “ gave 
me the greatest grief & concern of 
anything I have met with, the world 
Loses thereby one of the best of men, 
& I in particular a most Sincere friend 
& one to whom I Lay under the great- 
est of Obligations he was a man who 
bating warmth was almost without a 
fault & that by degrees he became 
nearer & nearer Master of & in time 
had he lived would probably have 
been entirely so.” Reviewing his 
career, after the lapse of more than a 
century and a half, the impartial stu- 
dent of that period will, we think, 
accept as just these tributes of his 
contemporaries to the character of 
Governor William Burnet. 
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LA TOUR AND ACADIA 


IN THE SUFFOLK DEEDS. 


In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Midas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pré 


Lay in a fruitful valley. 


HE destruction of this Acadian 

village and the unhappy depor- 
tation of its inhabitants is patheti- 
cally pictured in  Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline.” The incident is his- 
torical. The sufferers were simple 
‘French peasants and _ fur-traders. 
The conquerors who dispossessed and 
scattered the villagers, who confis- 
cated their lands and burned their 
cottages, were English. In the poem 
the act appears barbarous and desper- 
ately cruel, and in this light many 
historians present it. But there is an- 
other side to the story. For forty 
years these unreconciled Acadians 
had rejected all kindly overtures of the 
English Government, losing no op- 
portunity to vent their sleepless hos- 
tility. They still refused the oath of 
allegiance, and their removal seemed 
a military and political necessity. 
The incident is remote; it occurred 
in 1755, yet the country, always in 
dispute between the French and Eng- 
lish, had already been occupied by the 
French for one hundred and _ fifty 
years. 

“ The Basin of Midas’ upon whose 
shores lay this prosperous hamlet is 
the eastern arm or inlet of the Bay of 
Fundy (Le Grande Baie Francaise, of 
the French) whose waters had al- 
ready been the scene of contentions, 
of romantic hopes, brave endeavors, 
and cruel disappointments, Next in 


importance to Port Royal (on the 
present Bay of Annapolis), and a key 
to the country, is the St. John river 
where it enters the sea, a spot occu- 
pied by Fort La Tour as early as 1635. 
Connected with this point isa remark- 
able history. Of especial interest is 
the fact that the region in the early 
day stood not only in intimate rela- 
tion to the New England Colonies, 
but also that this strategic point of 
Evangeline’s country, with a goodly 


portion of adjacent lands was under 
mortgage in due form to a citizen of 


Boston. The quaint and curious doc- 
uments relating to the transaction are 
still preserved in the Suffolk Records. 
Futhermore by an endorsement or 
memorandum upon the instrument 
itself it appears that, by expiration of 
the given time and in default of pay- 
ment, a ceremony of foreclosure of 
some sort occurred. Whether this 
was as the bond recites a “liuery 
& seiziu of the sajd bargained prem- 
isses according to the Ceremony vsed 
in England in Cases of the like 
nature” putting the mortgagee “into 
full and peaceable possession” we 
cannot be entirely assured, Yet so 
the memorandum declares in the 
following words: 


Memorand that vppon the day of sale 
seiziu & peaceable possession of y® fort & 
lands w'"in specified was had taken & de- 
liuered according to the tennor purport and 
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effect of the deed w**in specified in the p's- 
ence of y* on y® backsides. 

Unfortunately the names: of those 
witnesses “on y® backsides ” have not 
been recorded, and under the circum- 
stances we will be justified in be- 
lieving that the procedure was as 
regular “according to the Ceremony 
vsed in England” as the times, 
place and peculiar state of the case 
would admit. At all events the 
maker of the instrument had clear 
titles to what he conveyed under 
patents only one remove from the 
Kings both of France and England; 
by the records the heirs of “Ser- 
jeant major Edward Gibbons of Bos- 
ton in New England Esq'” have a 
fair legal showing should they lay 
claim to the mouth of the river St. 
John in New Brunswick a tract con- 


taining four hundred and fifty square 
miles; or twice as much, if both sides 


of the river were intended. The 
grant was made to Charles Stephen 
de St. Estienne Lord de La Tour, 
upon January 15, 1635, together with 
a commission as Lieutenant-General 
for the French king “on the coast 
of Acadia in New France.” This 
was a renewal of a like commission 
given to Lord La Tour, February 11, 
1631. Still earlier he had established 
a trading post and built Fort St. 
Louis at Port La Tour near Cape 
Sable, where by his fidelity and spirit 
he won the commendation of the 
French Government. 

The mortgage-deed, already al- 
luded to, by no means covers the 
only transaction made with New 
Englanders by La Tour and his wife 
the brave enterprising Lady La Tour. 
No less than ten instruments of dif- 
ferent date, under the hand of one 
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or both, are preserved in the Suf- 
folk Records. They are inserted with 
little regard to the chronological 
order of the transactions, and for a 
clear understanding of these curious 
and highly interesting documents 
they must be rearranged and woven 
into the life histories of the La Tours. 
Acadia, as the French understood 
it, included the present Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and the greater part 
of the state of Maine, reaching west- 
ward to the Kennebec and forming a 
very considerable portion of New 
France. The Barony of New Scot- 
land, as mapped by Sir William 
Alexander under the charters of 
James I. and Charles I., covered at 
the same time substantially the same 
area. New England also claimed the 
country as far east as the St. Croix, 
the boundary finally secured by the 
treaty of Paris in 1783. Pemaquid 
and Penobscot were at various times 
held by the French. During the 
French and Indian war the contest 
of the French under Frontenac for 
possession of Acadia was wholly with 
the “ Bostonians,” or people of New 
England. 
There were two La Tours, Claude 
and Charles, father and son. We are 
chiefly concerned with the son; yet 
some notice of Claude seems neces- 
sary. Claude de St. Estienne, Sieur 
de La Tour, a French Huguenot al- 


‘lied to the noble house of Bouillon, 


having lost the greater part of his 
estates in the civil war, came to Aca- 
dia about the year 1609 with his ‘son 
Charles then fourteen years of age. 
He traded at Port Royal (now Anna- 
polis) till that settlement was wan- 
tonly broken up by Argal, admiral 
for the Virginia Colony. He then 
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erected a fort and trading-house at 
the mouth of the Penobscot, where 
he remained till dispossessed by the 
Plymouth Colony in 1626. In the 
mean time his son Charles allied 
himself with Biencourt, the son of 
Poutrincourt, who had founded Port 
Royal in 1605. Charles St. Stephen 
de St. Estienne, Sieur (or Lord) de 
La Tour, whose full name and title is 
here given once for all, became Bien- 
court’s lieutenant and inseparable 
friend. After the outrageous raid 
of Argal they lived some _ years 


together among the Indians, and 
young Biencourt dying in 1623 be- 
queathed to Charles La Tour his 
rights in Port Royal derived from 
his father Poutrincourt, who had 
his title from De Monts, a grant 
confirmed to him also by the French 


king in 1607. 

About 1625 Charles married a 
French Huguenot lady, Francoise 
Marie Jacquelin, who became the real 
heroine of Acadia, the first and great- 
est that land has ever known. The 
sober truth of this lady’s energy, 
courage, constancy, sufferings, and 
pathetic end, is no whit inferior to 
the poetic picture of the mythical 
Evangeline. She lived a full century 
before the time of Longfellow’s story 
but scarcely a hundred miles from 
the home of his heroine—the dis- 
tance across the bay between the 
rivers of St. John and Gaspereaux. 

Soon after his marriage Charles La 
Tour left Port Royal and built Fort St. 
Louis at Point La Tour only a few miles 
from Cape Sable. Two years later in 
1627 war was again declared between 
France and England. Of course the 
quarrels of the mother countries al- 
ways gave rein to unfriendly schemes 
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of their weak, scattered but intensely 
jealous colonies. Charles La Tour 
realizing the feeble hold of the 
French upon Acadia and the danger 
of assault, sent an urgent request to 
France by Claude, his father, for a 
commission for himself and reinforce- 
ments for his fort. The request was 
heeded; but the entire outfit (eigh- 
teen vessels, one hundred and thirty 
five cannon with a large supply of 
ammunition) fell into the hands of Sir 
David Kirk, who sent Claude La Tour 
a prisoner to England. Kirk took 
possession of Port Royal, and in 1629 
captured Quebec. Claude speedily 
became a great favorite in England. 
He married one of of the Queen’s 
maids of honor, and Sir William Alex- 
ander, who established a Scotch col- 
ony at Port Royal, made him a baron 
of New Scotland, -conferring the 
same order also upon his son, With 
the honor came a great tract of land 
from Yarmouth to Lunenbury along 
the eastern coast of Nova Scotia, 
about four thousand five hundred 
square miles. This was to be divided 
between father and son forming the 
two baronies of St. Estienne and La 
Tour. In consideration of such 
favors Claude engaged to plant a 
colony and to secure his son’s fort, 
St. Louis, for Great Britain. He 
came with ships, colonists, soldiers 
and supplies. But Charles said his 
allegiance belonged to France, and 
not even for the entreaties or threats 
of a father would he betray his coun- 
try’s interest. At length in despera- 
tion the elder La Tour ordered two 
attacks which were both gallantly re- 
pulsed. The commandant of the 
ship refused to make a third attempt 
and sailed away to Port Royal. This 
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was in 1630. Sir William’s parch- 
ment baronetcy had been conferred 
upon La Tour the elder in the No- 
vember previous under the style of 
Claude St. Estienne, Signeur de La 
Tour; and upon the younger in May 
of this same year as Charles St. Est- 
ienne, Signeur de St. Denis Court. 
At this time England had possession 
of all Acadia and New France, save 
two small posts. But the following 
year in concluding peace, under pres- 
sure from his royal cousin of France 
who threatened else to withhold 
queen Henrietta Maria’s portion (400, 
ooo crowns), Charles I. weakly sur- 
rendered the whole. He informed 
Sir William Alexander, then earl of 
Stirling, to whom he had by charter 
given such wide territories and re- 
markable powers, that Port Royal, 


his one poor colony, must be surren- 
dered to the French, and the fort 
demolished. So collapsed that no- 


bleman’s enthusiastic schemes of 
colonization; and the newly created 
barons of New Scotland were left 
suspended in air, without country or 
estates. The formal engagement, the 
treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, which 
ensured this miscarriage of large 


1 This was a comprehensive scheme. Sir William re- 
ceived almost regal powers over ‘‘the Lordship and 
Barony of New Scotland in America” (Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Cape Breton) to which was added 
a little later “‘the County and Lordship of Canady” 
(the present state of Maine east of the Kennebec and 
north to the St. Lawrence, then called the great River 
of Canada), ‘‘Also that island Matowack or Long 
Island” described as reaching from the Hudson river 
to the Connecticut, and thereafter to be called ‘‘ the 
Isle of Starlinge.”” Nor yet did Sir William’s limitless 
desire and King Charles’ prodigal generosity stop with 
such known and somewhat definite bounds. The grant 
also includes fifty leagues on both sides of *‘ the River 
of Canada”’ (the St. Lawrence) as well as an equal 
breadth on all its tributaries even to the discovery of 
‘*the South Sea from which the head or source of that 
great River or Gulf of Canada, or some river flowing 
into it, is deemed to be not far distant”... ‘* up to 
the head, fountain and source thereof wheresoever it 
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promises and high hopes, was signed 
in March 1632.’ 

Meantime Charles La Tour, after 
his gallant defence of Fort St. Louis 
and the striking proof of fidelity to 
his country’s cause, was encouraged 
by the arrival, in 1630, of two French 
ships with reinforcements, supplies, 
and a letter of hearty commendation 
and confidence, telling him to build 
dwellings and forts wherever he 
found it advantageous or convenient. 
Claude La Tour sorely disappointed 
and distressed by his own failure to 
bring his son to terms, and doubtless 
ill at ease in the Scotch Colony under 
such circumstances of failure and 
almost disgrace, gladly accepted an 
invitation to return to Fort St. Louis 
and his French allegiance. Thence 
he was sent with a force to establish 
a post and build a strong fort at the 
mouth of the St. John. February 11, 
1631 Charles La Tour’s courage and 
patriotism were further recognized in 
France by the above named commis- 
sion making him the King’s lieuten- 
ant-general in Acadia. Four years 
after, this commission was reaffirmed 
in connection with a grant of the 
“ Fort & Habitation of La Tour on the 


be, or the lake whence it flows (which is thought to be 
toward the Gulf of California, called by some the Ver- 
milion Sea),’’ . . . ‘‘ likewise all and sundry islands lying 
within the said Gulf of California; as also all and 
whole the lands and bounds adjacent to the said Gulf 
on the West and South whether they be found a part 
of the continent or mainland or an island (as it is 
thought they are) which is commonly called and dis- 
tinguished by the name of California.’’ [Novadamus 
Charter July 12, 1625] 

For this vast domain, real and imaginary, Sir William 
Alexander was to pay a quit-rent of one penny Scots on 
the soil of New Scotland on the festival of the nativity 
of Christ if demanded. He was empowered to create 
the order of ‘‘ Knights Baronet of New Scotland” to 
be bestowed upon 150 gentlemen together with a tract 
of land to each containing 18 square miles. Between 
the years 1625-1635 of such barons 34 were created for 
New Brunswick, 15 for Nova Scotia, 24 for Cape Breton 
and 34 for the great island of Anticosti, 
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River St. John with lands adjacent 
having a frontage of five leagues on 
the river and extending ten leagues 
back into the country.” He had 
transferred his residence to this place 
while his father took command at 
Fort St. Louis. 

Fort La Tour on the St. John was 
a structure one hundred and eighty 
feet square with four bastions and 
enclosed with palisades. It stood on 
the west side of the*harbor, which it 
commanded toward the south, as 
also a good stretch of the river north- 
ward. Here this chivalrous pioneer 
lord lived with his devoted wife, like 
a feudal baron, surrounded by a 
large retinue of soldiers and _ re- 
tainers. The peltries taken in barter 


from the savages and sold in France 
at a large profit, secured not only the 


necessities but also many luxuries 
not produced at home, while the for- 
ests abounded in game and the water 
with fowl and fish. Explorations, 
the chase, and occasional warlike ex- 
peditions added the spice of adven- 
ture to this life of rude splendor and 
plenty. But this happy picture could 
not last. Even the vast reaches of a 
new and mainly unappropriated 
world were not ample enough to 
meet the insatiable greed of the ad- 
venturers who resorted to these shores. 

The very year of the beginning of 
the war of 1627 the grand “Company 
of New France” was organized in- 
cluding in its directorship Richelieu, 
De Rizilly and Champlain. Upon 
the restoration of peace, arrangements 
for colonizing Acadia were made 
with new energy and zeal, and on a 
scale not before attempted. Isaac De 
Rizilly was in charge and with him 
came Charles de Menou, Seigneur 
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d’Aulnay de Charnisay, destined to 
become the rival and deadly enemy 
of Charles La Tour. In 1635 Char- 
nisay was sent to Penobscot which 
he seized and fortified. The follow- 
ing year De Rizilly died and Char- 
nisay presently succeeded to his 
interests in Acadia, which broad and 
diversified country soon proved quite 
too narrow for this intriguing adven- 
turer and his enterprising country- 
man already established at St. John. 
The two men were totally unlike and 
could not fail to antagonize each 
other. Charnisay’s headquarters at 
Port Royal were within the especial 
bounds of La Tour’s command, while 
the latter’s seat at St John lay within 
Charnisay’s jurisdiction. While La 
Tour quietly attended to his own af- 
fairs, Charnisay began his intrigues 
in France with the purpose of sup- 
planting La Tour and driving him 


from the country. Securing the 


- favor of Richelieu, in 1641 he finally 


obtained an order commanding La 
Tour to embark and return to France 
to answer charges. A few days later 
the king revoked La Tour’s commis- 
sion as lieutenant-general which La 
Tour had so honorably won and so 
manfully defended for twelve years. 
Charnisay was empowered to execute 
the order, seize La Tour’s person, 
and inventory his effects in the inter- 
est of the government. 

This was a terrible stroke to La 
Tour. He utterly refused to em- 
bark in the vessel sent for him, and 
Charnisay did not venture to attack 
the fort. He sent back a report 
of La Tour’s defiance of the king’s 
order, and presently went to France 
to strengthen himself at court, and 
get assistance for making the arrest. 
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In this extremity La Tour turned 
to the people of New England. He 
sent a French Huguenot named Ro- 
chette as his agent. The citizens of 
Boston had great confidence in La 
Tour, and were quite as distrustful 
of his rival. Still they would prom- 
ise only an amicable arrangement for 
trade. The following year he sent 
his lieutenant to Boston with a sec- 
ond request for assistance. The 
Boston authorities and citizens en- 
tirely sympathized with him against 
his adversary, but were not willing 
to be embroiled in the affair by open- 
ly and officially espousing La Tour’s 
cause. The merchants as a private 
enterprise sent out a vessel with sup- 
plies for Fort La Tour and to trade 
with other points. On the return 


this ship stopped at Pemaquid, where 


Charnisay showed the master his order 
‘for La Tour's arrest, which had been 
renewed in February, 1642. In 
France he had not been idle. He 
had perfected his title to Isaac de 
Rizilly’s estate and borrowing upon 
it 260,000 livres fitted out five ships 
with 500 men. La Tour dispatched 
Rochette to the city of Rochelle in 
France. The Rochelle Huguenots 
promptly fitted out a large vessel 
called the Clement, which, manned 
by 140 armed men, they sent to his 
assistance. Meantime Charnisay 
with his fleet beseiged Fort La Tour. 


1 This sudden entry of La Tour's battle-ship caused 
great consternation. The place was utterly defence- 
less—both city and shipping quite at the mercy of the 
Stranger. La Tour in a boat hailed Mrs. Gibbons, who 
with a few attendants was just returning from some 
short trip by water, and sought to converse with her. 
Her party in a fright drew up to the Governor's Land- 
ing and hastened to his mansion, where La Tour and 
his men appeared almost at the same time, There was 
a call to arms in the city and an escort or guard was 
hastily called out and dispatched to the Governor. 
At this distance the alarm seems almost ludicrous. 
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The Clement could not enter the 
harbor to relieve the fort, since the 
entrance was guarded by two ships 
and a galliot, but La Tour escaping 
the vigilance of the blockading 
squadron, stole out in his shallop by 
night, boarded the Clement and set 
sail for Boston. Upon the morning 
of June 12, 1643 the good citizens of 
that place were astonished to see a 
large armed vessel, a formidable 
stranger, letting go her anchors in 
their harbor.’ 

La Tour again appealed to the 
Governor and Council. The Cap- 
tain of the Clement showed papers 
dated the previous April under the 
hand of the Vice-Admiral of France 
authorizing him tocarry supplies to La 


‘Touras Lieutenant-General of Acadia. 


Also a letter from the agent of the 
Company of New France informing 
him of Charnisay’s plot and advising 
him to take care of himself, and again 
addressing him as Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral for the king. The Massachu- 
setts authorities were convinced of 
La Tour's standing, and gave him all 
encouragement short of an actual 
official espousal of his cause. It is at 
this point that La Tour appears in 
the Suffolk Records. The merchants 
were quite at liberty to assist him, 
and a fleet of four vessels properly 
fitted, armed, and manned, under the 
command of Thomas Hawkins, were 


’ The practical Winthrop with his usual candor, con- 


fessed the deplorable condition of ‘‘ the coast-defense.”’ 

** But here,’’ he says, ‘the Lord gave us occasion to 
take notice of our weakness &c., for if La Tour had 
been ill minded toward us, he had such an opportunity 
as we hope neither he nor any other shall ever have 
the likeagain. . . . Then having the Governor and his 
family and Captain Gibbon’s wife etc. in his power he 
might have gone and spoiled Boston; and having so 
many men ready they might have taken two ships in 
the harbor and gone away without danger or resis- 
tance.” [Winthrop’s Journal]. 
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furnished him on conditions named 
in a long and explicit contract, from 
which portions only can here be 
quoted. It begins as follows:’ 


Articles of Agreement Indented and made 
the thirtieth day of June Anno dom 1643 be- 
tweene mounseir Latour knight of the orde™ 
of the king Leftennant Gennerall of new 
france of the one party, And Captaine Ed- 
ward Gibbons and Thomas Hawkins mer- 
chant and parte owners of the good shipp 
called the seabridge the shipp phillip and 
mary the shipp Increase the shipp Grey- 
hound all of them of the massachusetts bay 
in New England of the other party In behalf 
of themselves and of their partners, have let 
to freight to the sd mounseir dela Tour all 
the sd shipps in manner and vppon Condi- 
cons following, 

1. first the sd Edward Gibbons and Thomas 
Hawkins and ther Assignes in the behalfe 
of the owne's of the shipp seabridge doe 
Couenant and promise that the sd shipp 
shall be compleately fitted with a master 
and fowerteene able seamen, and a boy, 
with fowerteene peece of Ordinance, with 
powder and shott fitt for them, with tackle 
and Apparrell victualls for the sd sixteene 
men for two months time from the tenth day 
of July next. 


Sections 2 and 3 provide in like 
terms for the Philip and Mary a 
crew of sixteen, for the Increase four- 
teen, and for each “tenn peece of or- 
dinance” with supplies. The next 
specification is: 


That the shipp Greyhound shall be Com- 
pleately fitted with fower murderers: and 
powder and shott fitting for them, with 
tackle apparrell and victualls fitting for 
eight men: viz a master and seven able 
seamen with the sd shipp, Compleately for 
two months from the tenth day of July next. 

These ships ‘‘ shall be by the Providence 
of God (the winde and weather serving) bee 
ready vppon demaund to sett sajle” from 
Boston Roades at the date named above; 


1 Suffolk Deeds Lib. I., p. 7. 
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‘and from thence by God's Grace shall direct- 
ly saile In Company with the shipp clement 
appertaining to the sd mounseir de la Tour; 
And further we promise to Joyne with the 
sd shipp clement In the defence of ourselves, 
and the sd mounseir La Tour; against 
mounseir dony [D’Aulnay], his forces or any 
that shall vnjustly assault.” 


On his part La Tour agreed to 
furnish twenty English soldiers, 
armed and provisioned at his own 
cost, for each of the three larger ves- 
sels, and eight for the smaller Grey- 
hound.’ He also has the privilege 
of putting on board his own French 
soldiers not to exceed ten for each 
vessel. He is to pay for the Sea- 
bridge £200 per month, for the 
Philip and Mary £120 per month, 
for the Increase £150, and for the 
Greyhound £50, “in peltry at the 
prize Currant as at the tjme of paj- 
ment, they shall beare at Boston,”— 
this for a cruise of two months with- 
out reduction of pay for any shorten- 
ing of the time. La Tour is to fur- 
nish the ammunition, but the cost of 
that actually used is to be deducted 
from the ship-rent. Lastly 


what Pillage and spoile or goods shall be 
taken by the afore named ship clement and 
the sd foure English shipps or either of 
them shall be aequally divided among the 
merchants ouners mariners and souldjers 
according to the vsual Custome In such voy- 
ages And for the true performance according 
to the true Intent of these p'esents the sd 
mounseir Latour doth make ouer to the sd 
Edward Gibbons and Thomas Hawkins all 
that his fort in the Riuer of St John, with the 
gunns pouder and shott therevnto belonging; 
and all his propriety In the sajd Riuer, and 
the Coast of Achady together with all his 
mooveables and inmooveables therein In 
wittness hearof the partjes above named have 


2 We learn from Winthrop that these English soldiers engaged for 40 shillings or $9.68 per month. 
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Interchangeably put to their hands and 

seales 

Signed and sealed 

in the p'nce of v° 
Robert Keajne W™ Ting 
Estienne auprvs 


De la Tour & a seale 


This expedition proved wholly suc- 
cessful in raising the siege of Fort La 
Tour and putting Charnisay himself 
upon the defensive. Upon the ap- 
pearance of La Tour’s fleet the enemy 
thoroughly surprised, precipitately 
took to flight. La Tour pursued, but 
Charnisay succeeded in making Port 
Royal (now Annapolis) Bay, and ran 
his ships upon the beach to avoid 
capture. La Tour desired Captain 
Hawkins to join in an attack upon 
Charnisay’s forces, who in much dis- 
order were fortifying themselves in 
the mill. This he refused, but al- 
lowed his command to volunteer. 
About thirty Massachusetts men 
joined in the attack by which Charni- 
say was driven from the mill. The 
fleet returned toFort LaTour.  Fal- 
ling in with a pinnace belonging to 
Charnisay loaded with furs she was 
made a prize. .The English vesseis 
were paid off and returned to Boston 
having been absent only thirty-seven 
days. 

Charnisay, beaten but not crushed, 
rebuilt the old fort at Port Royal, and 
presently sailed for France. Lady 
La Tour also went to France in her 
husband’s interest. Charnisay  se- 
cured an order for her arrest as in- 
volved in La Tour’s rebellion. She 
escaped to England, where she en- 
gaged a vessel and freighted it with 
supplies for Fort La Tour. The mas- 
ter of the ship, in spite of her expos- 
tulations, spent so much time in trade 
by the way that six months were con- 
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sumed in the passage. When the 
ship came at length into the Bay of 
Fundy, Charnisay had already re- 
turned and his vessels were on the 
watch to intercept any relief for La 
Tour. He overhauled Lady La Tour's 
ship but little suspected the prize he 
held in his hand. She and her people 
were hidden in the hold, while the 
master, professing to sail an English 
ship bound for Boston, was suffered 
to pass on toward that port. 

La Tour meantime discouraged and 
distressed at his wife’s long absence, 
which now exceeded a year, had set 
out for Boston where he arrived in 
July 1644. He represented his condi- 
tion to the Governor and magistrates, 
craving their assistance, and not fail- 
ing to urge the English title to his 
possessions by grant from Sir William 
Alexander. All sympathized with 
him, but the matter ended as usual 
without official action in hisfavor. A 
merchant-vessel however sailed with 
supplies for his fort, and in this 
case, a letter to Charnisay of expos- 
tulation was added. With this La 
Tour had to content himself, and his 
white sails were hardly out of sight 
when Lady La Tour’s chartered ves- 
sel came into Boston harbor. 

Lady La Tour promptly entered 
action, as Winthrop relates, “ against 
Captain Baylye and the merchant 
(brother and factor to Alderman 


. Berkley who freighted the ship) for 


not performing the charter party” 
and causing the needless detention 
and peril which she had suffered. 
She had the captain and merchant ar- 
rested, who were compelled to sur- 
render the cargo, valued at £1100, to 
deliver their persons from custody. 
She then employed three vessels to 
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convey her supplies and convoy her 
home. The contract under which 
she secured this fleet is also found in 
the Suffolk Records and is as follows: 


Know all men by these p'sents that I fran- 
coice mary Jacquelin spouse of charles sieur 
St Steeven knight of the orders of the king 
of fraunce Lieutenant in the Coast of the 
accady of new fraunce by virtue of a procura- 
tion given vnto me from my sajd St of St 
Steevens the twenty-seventh of August last 
past, doe Confesse to have hired of Cap'* 
John Parris three shipps to Convey me to 
my fort & in consideration of seven hun- 
dredth pounds starling wch I promise to 
pay or cause to be pajd by the sajd S' Called 
dela Tour forthwith vppon our Arrivall at 
the fort de la Toure in St Johns Riuer the 
dischardge of w‘ goods I have putt aboard 
the sajd shipps I do further promise that the 
pajment of the abovesajd some of seven 
hundredth pounds shall be pajd in Pelleterje 
moose skines at twenty five shillings p" skin 
one w an other marchantable beavor the 
skins at eight shillings p" pound & Coale at 
twelve or in other payment of Comoditjes of 
value farther promising vnto the sajd Cap™* 
Parris that if so be he be not fully sattisfyed 
the above sajd some vppon ou’ Arrival to be 
Ijable to make good wteuer damages may 
insue through default therof In wittnes 
whereof I have herevnto signed and sealed 
made at Boston this eleventh day of decem- 
ber 1644 francoice marje Jacquelin 

& a seale 
In p'nce of Charles dupre 
Joshua Scotto: Ed. Gibbons 


Lady La Tour made a safe passage 
with her little fleetand supplies. We 
cau imagine the happy meeting after 
this long separation while beset with 
so many difficulties and dangers. For 
the time too there was abundance, 
though not without hint of financial 
embarrassment. Even the moose-skin 
and beaver currency gleaned out of 
the woods did not suffice for the great 
expenditures of this contest. Hence 
the following bond. 
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St. Johns, December 29, 1644. 
I mounseir charles of St Steevens delatoure 
Knight & Baronet and francois marje Jac- 
quelin doe acknowledg to have Received of 
M' John Paris all such goods as came in the 
threeshipps. Cap‘ Richardson Capt Thomas 
Capt Bridecake and his owne but have not 
given him full sattisfaccon, according to his 
Contract and ou’ obligation, onely he hath 
received of me a hundred seventy two 
pounds in beaver sterling money and a smale 
chajne of Gold to the valleju of thirty or 
fouerty pound which is to be Retourned 
again In Case it possibly may; and more 
besides Wee doe engage ourselves to give 
sattisfaccon vnto majo" Gibbons for the some 
specified in the bond; what he hath re- 
ceived above specified is to be deducted out 
of the bond of seven hundred pound. 
de latour & seale 
francois: marje Jacquelin 
Signed sealed and 
deliuered in the 
p'nce of John Pasfeild 
Thomas Bredcake 


Marie, Charnisay’s agent, had been 
in Boston at the same time with Lady 
La Tour endeavoring to persuade the 
authorities of La Tour's outlawry and 
of the impropriety of their maintain- 


ing friendly relations with him. 
However he only secured a treaty of 
amity and free commerce between the 
colony and Charnisay, which that 
vengeful Frenchman thought of small 
consequence when he heard of Lady 
La Tour’s success. Indeed his rage 
knew no bounds. He wrote an 
insolent and abusive letter to Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, and soon found 
opportunity to make his resentment 
felt. 

Although La Tour and his wife 
had now gbtained a temporary suc- 
cess yet the contest was ruinous to 
both parties. The enormous expenses 
and losses, together with the obstruc- 
tion of his trade reduced La Tour to 
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poverty. His indebtedness to the 
Boston merchants only increased; but 
they seem to have had unbounded 
confidence in his integrity. In May 
of the following spring, he owed them 
more than ten thousand pounds, and 
he felt constrained to give his cred- 
itors the best and only security he 
could. Hence the famous mortgage- 
deed of Fort La Tour and the adja- 
cent lands at the mouth of the St. 
John, recorded at length in Suffolk 
Deeds.’ Only the first part of this 
long document is here given contain- 
ing a description of the premises con- 
veyed, and the important exception 
or reservation. It will be observed 
that the tract excepted embraces 
seventy-two miles on the eastern coast 


of Nova Scotia proper and as much in. 


depth, and hence includes the greater 
part of the peninsula, It is the grant 
from Sir William Alexander to Claude 
and Charles La Tour, to be divided 
into the two baronies of St. Estienne 
and La Tour. 


This Indenture made betweene S' charles 
St Steephens lord of La Tour in fraunce and 
Knight Barronet of Scotland of y® one part 
and Serjeant major Edward Gibbons of Bos- 
ton in New-England Esq’ of the othe’ parte 
wittnesseth that y® sajd mounseir lord of 
latour for & in consideration of the full some 
of two thousand eighty fower pounds To 
him the sd moun** in hand pajd by the sajd 
Sst major Gibbons and also for diverse other 
good causes and Considerations him the s¢ 
moun** herevnto especially moving hath 
Graunted bargained sould enfeoffed and con- 
firmed vnto him the s? Sst major Edward 
Gibbons his heires and Assignes all that his 
fort called fort La Toure & plantacon w“in 
y® northerne part of america wherein y® s@ 
mouns' together with his family hath of late 
made his Residence, Scittuate & being at or 
neere the mouth of a certajne Riuer Called 


1 Lib. L., filling page ro of the folio. 
3 
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by y® name of S* John’s Riuer together also 
with all the Ammunition and weapons of 
warr or instrumen® of defence & other Im- 
plements necessarjes And together also with 
all the land & Islands Riuers lakes woods & 
vnderwoods mines & mineralls whatsouer 
and all and singular other the comoditjes & 
Appurtenances to the same plantacon be- 
longing or in any wise appertayning either 
by right of discouery or first Inhabitting and 
there graunted vnto him by the grand Com- 
pany of Cannida merchants or as the same 
were heeretofore purchased of S' Willjam 
Alexander Knight by S* chaude of St Stephen 
Lord of latour for and in the name of him 
the sajd S' charles his heires and Assignes 
by the name of the Countrje of new Scotland 
formerly called the Countrje of Laccadie as 
it lyeth along the sea coast eastward as by a 
deede thereof in the french toung made 
bearing date the 30% of Aprill 1630. 

To have & to hold— 


No need to give the remaining 
tedious formula. The time of re- 
demption was fixed “at or before the 
twentjeth day of february which 
shall be in the yeare of of Lord God 
one thousand six hundred fifty and 
two;” that is, by our reckoning Feb- 
ruary 20, 1653. The instrument is 
signed: “Charles de sainct Estienne,” 
and witnessed by seven persons. 

No doubt La Tour hoped that by 
this solemn and formal conveyance to 
avery prominent Boston citizen the 
personal interest as well as the sym- 
pathies of the people and authorities 
might be more fully enlisted in his 
cause. Certainly Governor Winthrop 
and others did not regard La Tour’s 
title lightly, and they were by no 
means indifferent to securing a sub- 
stantial claim to the lands and harbors 
patented to him. So Winthrop 
remarks: 


In the opening of La Tour’s case it ap- 


It has been printed in Hazard’s Historical Collections I., 541-544. 
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peared that the place where his fort was had 
been purchased by his father of Sir William 
Alexander, and he had a free grant of it and 
of all that part of New Scotland under the 
great seal of Scotland, and another grant of a 
Scott Baronet under the same seal; and that 
himself and his father had continued in pos- 
session &c. about thirty years, and that Port 
Royal was theirs also until D’Aulnay [as 
Charnissay was more commonly called in 
New England] had dispossessed him of it by 
force within these five years. 


Nor was this confidence ill-founded, 
for La Tour’s grants were subsequent- 
ly confirmed under the hand of the 
Lord Protector Oliver Cromwell. 
But at the time of this mortgage La 
Tour was a bankrupt and apparently 
ruined. His enemy had triumphed, 
and he no longer held in actual pos- 
session an acre of ground or a shelter- 
ing roof, 

Charnisay’s ships now so haunted 
the coasts and scoured the intervening 
seas, that La Tour could neither re- 
lieve his courageous Lady and faith- 
ful friends at the fort, nor himself re- 
turn to their aid. In February learn- 
ing from two spies that Lady La Tour 
had no more than fifty soldiers all 
told, little powder and that mainly of 
poor quality, while her husband was 
absent in Boston, and the fort indeed 
to appearance all but defenseless, the 
implacable Charnisay judged that now 
the hour of triumph drew nigh. Ac- 
cordingly he sailed into the harbor 
and opened his attack, confident of 
taking Fort La Tour almost without 
resistance. But he reckoned without 
his host. Lady La Tour took com- 
mand, inspired her devoted soldiers, 
manned a bastion and directed the 
fire with such effect that Charnisay 
was compelled to draw off with twen- 


ty killed and thirteen wounded. His 
shattered vessel he warped ashore be- 
hind a neighboring point to save her 
from sinking. 

Charnisay was however still able to 
prevent La Tour’s return, and in the 
following April appeared before the 
fort with a yet stronger armament. 
In the meantime Lady La Tour and 
her men had not been relieved nor 
supplied, and consequently were taken 
at even greater disadvantage. But 
Charnisay, who now made his ap- 
proach from the land side, was re- 
pulsed again and again, until he 
despaired of success except by strat- 
egy and treachery. Upon the fourth 
day he succeeded in bribing a Swiss 
sentry, who on Easter morning, while 
the garrison were at prayers, allowed 
the enemy to approach without giving 
the alarm. They were already scal- 
ing the walls when discovered. Yet 
brave Lady La Tour rallied her forces, 
and putting herself at their head, the 
assailants were repulsed with such 
promptness and vigor that Charnisay, 
who had already lost twelve killed and 
many wounded, was glad to withdraw; 
and offered honorable terms of ca- 
pitulation. He guaranteed life and 
liberty to all. In no condition to en- 
dure a seige, despairing of relief and 
anxious to save the lives of her 
friends, Lady La Tour consented, and 
opened the gates to her dastardly foe. 
Then the extent of his perfidy 
appeared. The character and per- 
formance of the heroic Lady La Tour 
made no appeal to the rapacious 
and cruel Charnisay. Every soldier 
in the fort, French and English alike, 
was hung, save one, whom he spared 
on the dreadful condition of becoming 














the executioner of his comrades. He 
did not venture to put Lady La Tour 
to death. Even the corrupt French 
court would not have tolerated sucha 
procedure against a noble lady 
whom he was merely commissioned 
to arrest. But he did worse. He 
compelled this heroic victim of his 
vindictive hate and perfidy to stand 
by with a rope about her neck and 
witness the murder of all her faithful 
defenders. 

Lady La Tour, so heroic and spirited 
by nature, was not formed to endure a 
helpless captivity under circumstan- 
ces of such cruelty. The strain of the 
protracted contest, the separation 
from her husband, the surrender of 
the fort with loss of home and hope, 
proved too much for her lofty spirit. 
She faded away, and only three weeks 
after the surrender, died of a broken 
heart, and was laid to rest on the 
banks of the St. John by the same 
cruel hands which had wrought her 
sorrow. 

A little child left behind was after- 
ward sent to France, but no mention 
of it occurs in the La Tour genealogy, 
and it probably died young. 

The booty taken with the fort is 
estimated at £10,000, and Winthrop 
rather peevishly blames La Tour for 
not having removed his plate and 
valuables to Boston, where they 
might have satisfied his creditors, in- 
stead of falling into the hands of his 
enemy. Distressed and beggared, 
La Tour still found refuge and sym- 


1 Winthrop’s Hist. N. Eng. II., 291. But in this 
statement Winthrop is not accurate, neither is he con- 
sistent with himself; for he says afterward, apparently 
under date [25 (5) 1645] of July 25th, 1645, though the 
entry must have been made later, that: 

**M. La Tour having stayed here all winter and so 
far in the summer, and having petitioned the court for 
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pathy with his New England friends. 
For, says Winthrop: 

“In the spring he went to New- 
foundland and was there courteous- 
ly entertained by Sir David Kirk. 
Returned to Boston again by the 
same vessel and all the next winter 
was entertained by Mr. Samuel Mav- 
erick at Nottle’s Island.”’ 

La Tour returned to Boston in one 
of Kirk’s ships and in the following 
January rented the same vessel from 
Maverick, Sir David’s agent. This 
was for a trading expedition, and, 
undertaken after his bereavement 
and losses, and upon the conditions 
he accepted, it displays again the 
indomitable will and spirit of the 
man. So far from spending all win- 
ter as an idle guest at Nottle’s Is- 
land, we find him executing this 
lease on January 14th, and his con- 
tract with the merchants who fur- 
nished the trading-stock on January 
19th. He must have sailed about 
this time, for Winthrop himself else- 
where states that he arrived at Cape 
Sable “in the heart of winter.” 

That under the circumstances his 
Boston friends furnished La Tour 
with this complete outfit, shows their 
confidence and perhaps their sym- 
pathy; but these sentiments did not 
prevent an eye to business, nor ob- 
struct their fondness for good bar- 
gains. From the results of the voy- 
age La Tour, first of all agreed to 
pay his friends the full price for their 
goods as per invoice. But secondly: 


aid against M. D’Aulnay, and finding no hope to ob- 
tain help that way, took shipping in one of our vessels 
which went on fishing to Newfoundland hoping by 
means of Sir David Kirk, governor there, and some 
friends he might procure in England, to obtain aid 
from thence, intending for that end to go thence to 
England, returned hither before winter.” 
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“ And in consideration of the Adven- 
ture w they run I doe promise to 
deliver vnto them or their Assignes 
over & aboue the principall aboue 
expressed three eight parts of all 
w shall remaine when the principall 
is payd.” And again thirdly: “For 
hyre of the afore said vessell” with 
crew, supplies and necessary appoint- 
ments, including “foure guns two 
murderers 6 musketts with powder 
shott match & other necessaries” he 
must give “the ful one halfe part of 
all such Bever Moose & other furrs & 
Merchandize as he shall get by way 
of trade wt® the Indians in this his 
voyage” beyond the amount required 
to pay for his goods. That is, after 


settling for the stock in trade La 
Tour would have one eighth of the 
profits while the ship took one half 


and the merchants three eighths. 
With a most prosperous voyage this 
would be a laborious if not impos- 
sible method of restoring his shat- 
tered fortunes. If he “turned pirate” 
as was Said, it was upon this discour- 
agement. 

Honest John Winthrop is the sole 
authority for this story. Hedeclares: 


When La Tour came to Cape Sable (which 
was in the heart of winter) he conspired with 
the master (being a stranger) and his own 
Frenchmen, being five, to go away with the 
vessel, and so forced out the other five Eng- 
lish (himself shooting one of them in the 
face with a pistol) who, through special 
providence, having wandered up and down 
fifteen days found some Indians who gave 
them a shallop and victuals, and an Indian 
pilot. So they arrived safe at Boston in the 
third month [May]. Whereby it appeareth 
(as the Scripture saith) that there is no con- 
fidence in an unfaithful or carnal man. 
Though tied with so many strong bonds of 
courtesy, etc., he turned pirate, etc.” ! 
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Hannay in his “ History of Acadia” 
discredits the tale. No doubt these 
five sailors returned and imposed 
upon the Governor with this pitiful 
yarn, which Hannay suggests was 
more likely concocted to cover their 
own mutinous conduct or desertion. 
There is much to be said for this 
view. The thing is so inconsistent 
with all we know of La Tour’s char- 
acter and conduct both before and 
after, that it becomes well nigh in- 
credible. His version of the incident 
has not come down to us; but his 
subsequent relations with New Eng- 
land, the distinguished consideration 
and remarkable favors received from 
the British government, refute the 
supposition that such a stain could 
rest upon him. He afterward traded 
at Boston, an exception being made 
in his favor at a time when all ex- 
porting of provisions to either Dutch 
or French was interdicted. Living 
in Acadia under English rule he 
stood so high as to receive almost 
unparalleled gifts at the hands of 
the government. As for Winthrop’s 
Journal, it soon ceased with the death 
of its author (March 26, 1649), and 
hence could not contain the correc- 
tion which otherwise might have 
been added. 

La Tour appeared at Quebec Au- 
gust 8, 1646, where this governor of 
Acadia, proscribed from his province 
and outlawed in France, was received 
with acclamations from the people, 
and all honors from the Command- 
ant. He continued four years absent 
from Acadia, two of which at least 
he spent in Canada. Of this period 
we have but a meagre knowledge, 
but in those stirring times we may 


1 Winthrop’s Hist. N. Eng. II., 325. 
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be sure such a man could not be idle. 
In 1648 he is mentioned as having 
gone to fight against the Iroquois. 
He continued in the fur trade and is 
said to have penetrated to the shores 
of Hudson’s Bay. 

Charnisay of course adorned his 
own cause in France, where he was 
complimented for his success in let- 
ters commendatory by the Queen 
Regent in the name of the child-king, 
wherein it was assumed that La Tour 
wished to subvert the French author- 
ity and planned to deliver his fort to 
foreigners. Charnisay’s renewed 
commission recited his many and 
remarkable services, and gave him 
everything—all authority, and ex- 
clusive privileges of trade from the 
St. Lawrence to Virginia. He re- 
turned, summarily and _ forcible 


ejected Nicholas Denys, the only re- 
maining rival holding patents within 


his territory. He now reigned su- 
preme apparently having succeeded 
in all his intrigues and rapacious 
schemes. He was embarrassed in- 
deed with an enormous debt incurred 
through such costly enterprises, but 
with an immensely rich monoply, 
which might presently reimburse 
him four-fold. His career came toa 
sudden end, for in 1650 he was 
drowned in the river of Port Royal. 
“There is no further history or ‘tra- 
dition concerning him. If Charnisay 
had any friends when living none of 
them were to be found after his 
death... . His influence at the French 
court, which must have been great, 
rested upon such a slender founda- 
tion of merit that it did not survive 
him a single day. He who stood 
high in the royal favor was a few 
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months after his death branded as a 
false accuser in an official document 
signed by the king’s own hand.”’ 
Upon Charnisay’s death La Tour 
returned to France, and had little 
trouble in establishing his own inno- 
cence and securing a complete re- 
versal of all the former proceedings 
against him with a renewal of his 
commission as Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-General in Acadia. Indeed, 
the charter highly commended his 
fidelity and valor in defending the 
territorial rights of his sovereign, 
which, as the document recited, he 
would have continued to do had he 
not been hindered by the false accu- 
sations and pretences of Charles De 
Menou, Sieur d’Aulnay Charnisay. 
La Tour returned to Acadia and 
in September, 1651 took peaceable 
possession once again of his planta- 
tion and Fort La Tour at the mouth 
of the St. John. Charnisay’s widow 
alarmed at the scope of his commis- 
sion sought to interest the Duke De 
Vendome. He readily secured let- 
ters patent from the compliant king, 
but did nothing under them. Early 
in 1653 the bitter and disastrous con- 
troversy between these rival French 
houses of Acadia was at once and 
forever composed by the marriage of 
Lord La Tour to the widow of Char- 
nisay. On February 24th of that 
year the voluminous and explicit 


‘marriage contract declared the ob- 


ject of the union to be to secure 
“the peace and tranquility of the 
country and concord and union be- 
tween the two families.” 

About the time that La Tour and 
his new wife were well settled at 
Fort La Tour, which had been be- 


1 Hannay’s History of Acadia, p. 188, 
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stowed as a marriage portion on 
Madame Charnisay, a new claimant 
appeared in the field. A certain M. 
Le Borgne, chief creditor of Charni- 
say, secured a judgment and execu- 
tion against the estate and now pro- 
posed to capture all Acadia for debt. 
He had already seized upon St. 
Peter’s and Port Royal by a mixture 
strategy and violence, and soon ap- 
peared before Fort La Tour with a 
pretence of bringing supplies for 
sale, but intending to take the place 
by fraud and force. He was hastily 


recalled to Port Royal by news of 
the re-occupation of St. Peter’s by 
Nicholas Denys under a new com- 
mission from the French King, who 
seems to have given away the prov- 
ince as often as anyone would ask him. 

So Le Borgne, intending to return 


later, withdrew without revealing his 
treacherous scheme. But the next 
day an English fleet arrived before 
the Fort under the command of 
Major Robert Sedgwick of New 
England. Cromwell had sent four 
ships to Boston with intent there to 
organize an expedition against the 
Dutch of Manhattan. They arrived 
early in June 1654, and a few days 
later came news of peace concluded 
between England and Holland. Our 


Nvre.—The printed volume of Liber 1, Suffolk Deeds, 
used in the preparation of this article was kindly fur- 
nished by the Historical Society of Dedham, Mass. It 
contains some of the most curious of old colonial records. 
Ata very early date it was ordered by the Massachusetts 
General Court, ‘‘ To record all men’s houses and lands, 
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fathers entering into the scheme with 
alacrity had already enlisted five 
hundred men, and all thinking it a 
pity to waste so fine an armament, 
they soon saw it to be their duty to 
turn the fleet against their Popish 
neighbors in Acadia; and this in a 
time of profound peace. Under this 
surprise and compulsion Fort La 
Tour surrendered, as did also Port 
Royal and Penobscot. Cromwell 
quite approved of this deft slight-of- 
hand performance. 

But La Tour was full of resources. 
He hastened to England and pressed 
his claim under the grant of Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander with great success. 
In connection with Thomas Temple 
and William Crowne, and for a small 
annual rental of beaver skins, he se- 
cured a grant and government of all 
the coasts with one hundred leagues 
inland from the present Lunenburg 
in Nova Scotia to the river St. 
George in Maine. La Tour did not 
wait for another turn in fortune’s 
wheel, but sold out his share to Tem- 
ple and Crowne, himself retiring to a 
comfortable private life still within 
his beloved Acadia, where he en- 
joyed a decade or more of prosper- 
ous tranquility dying in 1666 at the 
age of seventy-two. 

A. E. ALLABEN. 


being certified under the hands of men of every 
towne.”” The printed volume was published by the 
city of Boston, and Mr. William Blake Trask, an em- 
inent antiquary, thoroughly conversant with colonial 
history, was selected for the difficult task of making an 
accurate copy for the printer. 





DO WE KNOW GEORGE WASHINGTON ?? - 


N his introduction Mr. Lodge 
quotes Prof. McMaster’s rather 
ungracious sneer: “General Wash- 
ington is known to us, and President 
Washington. But George Washing- 
ton is an unknown man.” In nothing 
does the criticism on the author of the 
“ History of the People of the United 
States,” we have somewhere en- 
countered—find such illustration or 
confirmation of its correctness, as in 
these two sentences. Mr. McMaster 
has given us a brilliant, a vivid ac- 
count of men’s manners and opinions 
in the period of which he treats, be- 
ginning with 1783. But he accom- 
plishes this mainly by reproducing 
upon his pages, as the result of infi- 
nite industry and a wonderful memory, 
the contemporary expressions or de- 
scriptions found in the newspapers of 
the day. We do indeed get a little 
wearied and confused at the conflict- 
ing sentiments which greet us from 
time to time, and we need to look 
closely to see just when he shifts the 
kaleidoscope from one journal or set 
of opinions to another. Nevertheless 
we get a living picture of the days 
and years of old with their events 
and the people moving athwart them. 
But—and now we come to our critic’s 
remark—our author is lost whenever 
he ventures away from his kaleido- 
scope and treats us to an opinion of 
his own. He then gives us either 
“something true that is not new, or 
something new that is not true’— 


and exhibits a woful lack of ordinary 
or historic judgment. 

This is what is the matter with his 
judgment of Washington. He de- 
parts from the region of clear and un- 
doubted facts. He hints and insinu- 
ates at possibilities of ugly discovery. 
He infers great evils from the half 
dozen occasions when Washington 
swore deep oaths—which we take 
leave to say, with a deep abhorrence 
of habitual profanity, seem to us 
simply evidences of the vigorous 
(and none the less Christian) man- 
hood of Washington; for there are 
moments in sucha life as his when 
the volcanoes of human nature must 
find an eruption in some such way. 
Mr. McMaster sneeringly refers to 
the fact of his refusing a salary, con- 
trasting it with the story of his ex- 
torting a few shillings from a poor 
stone-mason’s widow. Now all this 
is exceedingly disingenuous. Either 
Mr. McMaster should have said a 
great deal more, and related fully 
circumstances to corroborate his in- 
sinuations or he should have said 
nothing atall. The bare inuendo is not 
at all historical. And neither is it 
historical to give half a fact or 


_ tell half a story. Weare glad to see 


that Mr. Lodge gives the whole of 
the story about the mason’s widow: 
and it turns out neither to be nor to 
indicate by any means what Mr. Mc- 
Master would lead us to believe. 

The towering excellence and no- 


1 George Washington, by Henry Cabot Lodge, in 2 vols. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1891, 
(American Statesmen Series.) 
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bilty of George Washington is too 
much for some people. The Athen- 
ians, as Mr. Lodge reminds us, grew 
very tired of the “just” Aristides, and 
worked the “oyster-shell” scheme to 
get him out of their sight. ‘Men 
who are loudly proclaimed to be 
faultless,” our author justly remarks, 
“always excite a certain kind of re- 
sentment. It is a dangerous emi- 
nence for any one to occupy.” And so 
like the vulture quick to scent carrion, 
many persons are eager to discover a 
fault in Washington, and are unduly 
excited and hurry to conclusions 
ahead of those the facts will warrant. 
It is silly to suppose or maintain that 
Washington was faultless. He was a 
splendid, healthy-natured man, and 
no goody-goody prig. But it is 
mean to be anxious to show that he 
The 


possessed traits of meanness. 
story of the mason’s widow half told, 
shatters our idol far worse than twice 
as many oaths, uttered on suitable 


occasions. Were it really so, a noble 
nature would hang his head in 
sorrow; but before hanging the head 
such a man would want to know the 
whole truth. The iconoclast, however, 
has not time to read the whole story, 
but is ready with his inuendo at 
once. 

And it is certainly significant, very 
encouraging to the honest admirers 
of Washington, and to those nobler 
natures who rejoice in a character 
that towers far above them—that 
one and another of these “bad” 
stories, as they come to be thorough- 
ly read in all their details, fail after 
all to throw any real discredit upon 
ourhero. The latest case in point is 
culled from the daily press at the 
very time of this writing. A paper 
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was read at a woman’s club by a lady; 
and the report went forth that this 
lady had proved by Washington’s 
own letters, that he denied his 
mother’s request to visit him, or live 
with him at Mount Vernon, on the 
ground that he would be ashamed of 
her before his distinguished guests, 
and would not take the trouble to 
have her meals sent to her room by 
the servants. Now this looked pretty 
black. The buzzards who like to 
feed on ruined reputations were de- 
lighted, and fastened on this happy 
revelation at once. One _ shouted 
forth his satisfaction in this wise: “If 
the document is genuine, and its 
veracity has not been questioned—it 
would appear that the hero of the 
hatchet story was not unlike the gen- 
erality of sons.” Buta little caution 
in receiving and a little care in inves- 
tigating on the part of those who did 
not quite so much enjoy the odor of 
carrion, revealed an entirely harmless 
state of affairs. In the first place the 
authoress of the paper read before 
the woman’s club had not drawn the 
dreadful inferences attributed to her. 
“She simply meant to illustrate,” 
says one who asked her the question, 
“the enormous social pressure in 
those days of which we are prone to 
think as times of primitive simplic- 
ity.” And then a perusal of the let- 
ter of Washington itself, discovers 
that there is no rude, unfeeling denial 
of a request, but the most tender so- 
licitude for the comfort, the bodily 
and mental ease of the aged and de- 
voutly revered parent. Of course if 
one has an evil eye the evil thing 
may be read in this very letter. But 
the natural conclusion of the un- 
biassed, well-balanced mind and 
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heart will be such as will leave unsul- 
lied the fair reputation of Washing- 
ton. 

And here again, as in the case of 
Columbus, Irving must come ia for 
his share of the flings from the mod- 
ern scientific historian. It is a mor- 
tal offense for him to have had any 
admiration for the characters whose 
life-story he has so charmingly told 
us. The genial, gentle, noble-minded, 
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seems to have had some for a right 
interpretation. At any rate this la- 
test book on Washington, written by no 
contemptible historical scholar, leaves 
the impression of a character quite as 
grand and lofty as Irving gave us. 

If there is one thing which we gain 
by the reading of Mr. Lodge’s vol- 
umes, it is the answer to the question 
suggested by Mr. McMaster’s sneer, 
—do we know George Washington, 


RECEPTION TO WASHINGTON AND CLINTON, 


pure-hearted gentleman could not 
but feel an admiration for his heroes. 
But these qualities are not scientific, 
exclaim the critics. Perhaps not; but 
it is quite as undeniable that Irving 
was also a truth-loving gentleman, 
and he had science enough to get at 
the facts as far as it was possible in 
his day. He had no special faculty 
for evil interpretation of facts, but he 


.dent Washington? 


as distinct from General and Presi- 
We arise from 
their perusal with a very clear idea 
of the real man throughout the entire 
career, beginning with early youth 
and manhood, and ending with the 
years of retirement which preceded 
death. It is a pity Mr. McMaster 
could not have read these volumes 
earlier: but as many of the facts and 
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incidents upon which ; Mr. Lodge’s 
presentations of the “man” turn, are 
not absent from Irving's earlier pages, 
it is somewhat surprising that our 
brilliant historian should have stood 
in such helpless distress before the 
real character of Washington, unable 
to fathom it, troubled with suspicions 
of coldness and hardness, haunted by 
possibilities of unutterable mean- 
nesses in private, in contrast with 
splendid generosity in public. 

We shall not need, of course, in 
these pages to tell the story of a life so 
familiar as that of Washington. Our 
aim will be to take our cue in treat- 
ing of it at all, from the book under 
consideration, but with special refer- 
ence to an attempt to get before our 
minds George Washington, the man, 
as his personality reveals itself in 


the great dividing periods of his life: 
in early youth and manhood; as sol- 
dier and general; and, very briefly, as 
statesman and president. 

Of the earlier years of his life little 
is known, but much has been in- 
vented. The cherry-tree business we 


have all heard about ad nauseam. 
For all this mythology about Wash- 
ington the world is indebted to Par- 
son Weems. The audacity of this 
man’s lying has immortalized him- 
self, and‘has immortalized a Wash- 
ington of Weems, hardly_now to be 
dissevered in any mind from the 
Washington of reality. Mr. Lodge 
perhaps wisely, has devoted several 
pages to an elaborate and “ premedi- 
tated ” attempt to kill this Weems as 
a biographer: but we doubt whether 
any one book can successfully extin- 
guish the stories; which this clergy- 
man has scattered abroad. “To 
enter into any serious historical 
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criticism of these stories,” says Mr. 
Lodge, “ would be to break a butter- 
fly.” A whole battery aimed at a 
butterfly would not be apt to hurt 
the creature greatly; it would merely 
be pushed gently out of the way by 
any current of air pressed on in ad- 
vance of the heaviest cannon ball that 
succeeded in crossing its flight. Mr. 
Lodge’s artillery of criticism we are 
afraid is doomed to the same disap- 
pointment. Weems’ cherry-tree story 
still lives. 

When Washington is sixteen years 
of age, and is entrusted with his 
first serious task—a man’s work, even 
at that early age—we begin to get 
a more definite idea of who he is. 
This task was the result of an esti- 
mate of Washington by an English 
nobleman, a thorough man of the 
world, not easily imposed upon by 
appearances. And what had Lord 
Fairfax found in this young man? 
“A high and persistent courage, 
robust and calm sense, and above all, 
unusual force of will and character.” 
Another glimpse of the real George 
we obtain, before he was twenty years 
old. His brother Lawrence, from 
whom he inherited Mount Vernon, 
being very ill with consumption, he 
accompanied him on a trip to the 
West Indies, and they spent some 
time at Barbadoes. . Already has 
George Washington formed the habit 
of noting down the happenings of 
the days as they pass, and these notes 
unmistakably reflect the writer’s char- 
acter: “All through these notes,” 
our author remarks, “we find the 
keenly observant spirit, and the evi- 
dence of a mind constantly alert to 
learn. We see also a pleasant, happy 
temperament, enjoying with hearty 
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zest all the pleasures that youth and 
life could furnish, He who wrote 
these lines was evidently a vigorous, 
good-humored young fellow, with a 
quick eye for the world opening be- 
fore him, and for the delights as well 
as the instructions which it offered.” 
Thus, on the whole, George Wash- 
ington appears quite like some one 
we can understand; there is nothing 
mythical about him, he is quite a 
“human” being, like the rest of us, 
only a little better and stronger than 
the most of us. Along these lines 
he will develop as the years go by. 
We confess we like such a “human” 
view of Washington in youth, better 
than the goody-good myth of 
Weems. We prefer it even to the 
well-meant picture of a greater ro- 
mancer than Weems, but who was 
such professedly and _ honestly. 
Thackeray, in “ The Virginians,” prob- 
ably more from a study of the sub- 
sequent great man, than from an 
actual knowledge of the facts of his 
younger days, gives us a fine, but 
a somewhat priggish and unnatural 
youth: “Mr. Washington had always 
been remarked for a discretion and 
sobriety much beyond his time of 
life. Himself of the most 
scrupulous gravity and good breed- 
ing, in his communication with other 
folks he appeared to exact, or, at any 
rate, to occasion, the same behavior. 


His nature was above levity and’ 


jokes; they seemed out of place when 
addressed to him. He was slow of 
comprehending them. MHis words 
were always few, but they were al- 
ways wise; they were not idle as our 
words are, they were grave, sober 
and strong, and ready on occasion to 
do their duty.” We can imagine a 
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man like Lord Fairfax taking pleas- 
ure in the society of such an oppres- 
sively proper young man! It is by 
no means strange that George War- 
rington, in the novel, conceived an 
intense antipathy to such a model 
youth; we rather suspect many of us 
would have been there ourselves. 

But we need not distress our minds 
with the thought that such was the 
real George Washington. We get 
another glimpse of him from Irving's 
and Lodge’s pages, which represents 
him—so sober, so proper, so simple, 
&c.—in the light of a dude; and we 
declare we very much like that lighter 
view, offset as it is by so much that 
is solid and worthy. Once when he 
was commander-in-chief of the Vir- 
ginia colonial troops, or militia, he 
found his operations for the defence 
of the frontier interfered with by a 
captain of the regular army, who by 
virtue of the king’s commission, re- 
fused to obey a field officer who bore 
but a governor’s commission. He 
commanded all of thirty men, but 
Washington should not command 
him. So Washington determined to 
take a trip north and interview Gen- 
eral Shirley at Boston, in order to 
settle the relations between regular 
and colonial officers. His fame on 
account of his conduct at Braddock’s 
defeat had gone before him, and he 
resolved to make his personal ap- 
pearance worthy of that fame. His 
observant eye had noticed the gay 
dress of the young officers from Eng- 
land, and he took pains to be as 
gaily bedight as any of them. He 
sent to London for “horse furniture 
with livery lace,” a fashionable “ gold 
laced hat,” two “ complete livery suits 
for servants,” and two “silver laced 
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hats for servants,” and other fine be- 
longings for his own accoutrement. He 
was received with much enthusiasm 
at Philadelphia, New York and Bos- 
ton. At New York he nearly met his 
fate, in the person of the beautiful and 
rich Mary Philipse, descendant of 
patroons Frederick and Adolphus 
Philipse, Dutch colonial magnates for 
ahundred years past. Upon this whole 
incident Mr. Lodge comments as fol- 
lows: “How much this little inter- 
lude, pushed into a corner as it has 
been by the dignity of history, how 
much it tells of the real man! How 
the statuesque myth and the priggish 
myth, and the dull and solemn myth 
melt away before it! Wise and 


strong, a bearer of heavy responsi- 
bility beyond his years, daring in 
fight and sober in judgment, we have 


here the other and the more human 
side of Washington. One loves to 
picture that gallant, generous, youth- 
ful figure, brilliant in color and man- 
ly in form, riding gayly on from one 
little colonial town to another, feast- 
ing, dancing, courting and making 
merry. For him the myrtle and ivy 
were entwined with the laurel, and 
fame was sweetened by youth. He 
was righteously ready to draw from 
life all the good things which fate 
and fortune, then smiling upon him 
could offer, and he took his pleasure 
frankly, with an honest heart.” 

So much for the George Washing- 
ton of earlier days. Now then do 
we know him as George Washington 
during his career as general? Mr. 
McMaster says he was cold of heart; 
yet he complains of his occasional 
oath. As we have already intimated 
such outbursts betray the presence of 
fire somewhere, however well kept 
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under. As Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 
(a good authority, doubtless) re- 
marked the other day: “there are 
times when swearing may be regarded 
as a virtue—when it is the blossom 
of indignation. There are times when 
volcanic words burst from the crater of 
the heart.” George Washington was 
a man of violent passions, held in 
magnificent control, liable to break 
out at critical moments, while the 
habitual restraint of them necessarily 
gave him the appearance of “col- 
lectedness,” perhaps coldness. Says 
Mr. Lodge: “Let us look a little 
closer through the keen eyes of one 
who has studied many faces to good 
purpose. The great painter of por- 
traits, Gilbert Stuart, tells us of 
Washington that he never saw in any 
man such large eye-sockets, or such 
a breadth of nose and forehead be- 
tween the eyes, and that he read there 
the evidences of the strongest pas- 
sions possible to human nature. John 
Bernard the actor, a good observer, 
too, saw in Washington’s face, in 
1797, the signs of an habitual conflict 
and mastery of passions, witnessed 
by the compressed mouth and deeply 
indented brow.” 

This characteristic temper of the 
man, made of him first of all a splen- 
did soldier, a fierce fighter with an 
ineffable contempt of danger. It was 
the passionate George Washington 
who was prepared to fight rather than 
surrender at Fort Necessity, although 
the odds were fearfully against him; 
and the very boldness of his front 
made the surrender possible on hon- 
orable terms. It was the same 
George Washington who retrieved 
at least for himself, a glorious fame 
out of an infamous defeat in Brad- 
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dock’s campaign. It was the pas- 
sionate George Washington who rode 
up alone into the face of the British 
troops landing at Kip’s Bay, New 
York City, when two or three patriot 
battalions played the poltroon. It 
was the same old spirit dating from 
Braddock’s day and earlier, which 
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words against the fool, Charles Lee, 
at Monmouth, because he shrunk 
from giving a hard blow at the 
enemy at the critical moment, when 
a hard blow must be successful, 
This was no time for mincing words; 
but that it was a time for action, and 
that a failure to act then was almost 














WASHINGTON RECONNOITERING FROM THE PALISADES 


bade George Washington as man 
and soldier, ride in between the fire 
of his own troops and that of the 
enemy at Princeton, until his aide- 
de-camp could bear his anxiety no 
longer, and hid his face in his hat to 


prevent seeing him fall. And it was 
just this same fierce fighter, who 
burst out in flaming wrath and angry 


treasonable cowardice, is shown by 
the fact that the day was recovered 
even at that unfavorable crisis by a 
few prompt soldierly dispositions 
under the very fire of the enemy. So 
last of all, it was still George Wash- 
ington, the soldier, the man of pas- 
sionate fighting impulses, who broke 
out into words of anger that fright- 
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ened poor private-secretary Lear, 
when Gen. St. Clair, deliberately dis- 
regarding the President’s latest cau- 
tion, had allowed himself to be sur- 
prised by Indians, so that hundreds 
of brave men were uselessly slaugh- 
tered. It is evident, indeed, that Mr. 
McMaster does not know George 
Washington, when he makes this 
latest of Washington’s outbursts of 
passion, the text of his homily on the 
wickedness of swearing; or what is 
worse, the occasion for sly hints as to 
the possibilities of baseness hidden 
under publicly known excellencies as 
General and President. 

For right here, too, we learn to 
know the man George Washington 
further, as most tender hearted. 
There is no real brave man, however 
fierce a fighter when it is time for his 
blood to be up, who is not also most 
kindly in his feelings. For let us 
read all he said when the news of St. 
Clair’s defeat reached him: “To suf- 
fer that army to be cut in pieces, 
hacked, butchered, tomahawked, by 
a surprise, the very thing I guarded 
him against! O God, O God, he’s 
worse than a murderer. How can he 
answer it to his country? The blood 
of the slain is upon him, the curse of 
widows and orphans, the curse of 
heaven!” Now we do not dare as- 
sert that in what Mr. Lodge has to 
say.in comment on this, he means to 
aim a severe blow at Mr. McMaster. 
He speaks in complimentary terms 
of him in the Introduction. Yet no 
words could have hit that historian 
more squarely between the eyes, than 
these: “The description of this scene 
by an eye witness has been in print for 
many years,' and yet we find people 
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who say that Washington was. cold 
of heart and lacking in human sym- 
pathy. What could be more intense- 
ly human than this? What a warm 
heart is here and what a lightning 
glimpse of a passionate nature burst- 
ing through silence into burning 
speech.” 

But this is all of a piece with the 
man George Washington long before 
he was either General or President. 
While still a young man, command- 
ing on the Virginia frontier, he was 
harassed by the apathy of the legisla- 
tors, who contemplated the desola- 
tions of Indian warfare with perfect 
equanimity at a safe distance. Then 
he wrote: “The supplicating tears of 
the women, and moving petitions of 
the men melt me into such deadly 
sorrow that I solemnly declare, if I 
know my own mind, I could offer 


myself a willing sacrifice to the 


butchering enemy, provided that 
would contribute to the people’s 
ease.” And Mr. Lodge’ eloquently 
remarks: “This is one of the rare 
flashes of personal feeling which dis- 
close the real man, warm of heart 
and temper, full of human sympathy, 
and giving vent to hot indignation 
in words which still ring clear and 
strong across the century that has 
come and gone.” It would seem that 
Mr. McMaster’s study of contempo- 
rary newspapers—including those of 
the blatherskites Freneau and Bache 
—has been so exhaustive that there 
was no time left for him to consult 
Washington’s own letters. These 
might have dissipated some of those 
chilly suspicions awakened by hostile 
and unscrupulous assailants, paid to 
make assaults upon a character too 


1 Italics are ours. 














overwhelmingly great and towering 
to be quite endurable to such infini- 
tesimal creatures of the dust. 

To know the man George Wash- 
ington as distinct from the General 
and President, we need perhaps also 
to get a view of him as a thinker. 
There have been as wrong impres- 
sions as to what he was capable of 
revolving in his mind, as there were 
regarding his heart and tempera- 
ment, To know George Washington 
we must know something of his mind. 
As to mental equipment he is sup- 
posed to occupy a very mediocre 
place. And.it is true that he was not 
very learned. The classic and the 
modern languages were unknown to 
him. Yet he had been a good reader, 
was well acquainted with history and 
understood the force of its examples. 
But above all learning he had an ex- 
cellent head; and, as Matthew Ar- 
nold truly says: “the valuable thing 
in letters, that is, in the acquainting 
oneself with the best which has been 
thought and said in the world, is the 
judgment which forms itself insensi- 
bly in a fair mind along with fresh 
knowledge.” And this result of let- 
ters, or reading, which depends en- 
tirely upon the excellency of the mind 
that addresses itself to them, and not 
upon the amount of learning ac- 
quired, was eminently present in the 
man George Washington. “If you 
speak of solid information or sound 
judgment,” said Patrick Henry at 
one time, “Colonel Washington is 
unquestionably the greatest man in 
the Congress.” 

This power of mind shone forth 
both in his generalship and states- 
manship. He could see occasions 
of great and critical importance, 
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when all must be risked if all was not 
to be lost, and could seize the moment 
when such occasions became ripe. 
He could retreat, be a true Fabius, 
refuse to fight when all the soldier 
within him burned to fight, and play 
a skilful game of fence with an an- 
tagonist superior in numbers. Thus 
he withdrew through New Jersey be- 
fore Cornwallis. But then at the 
right instant he struck the blows at 
Trenton and at Princeton. ‘“More- 
over,” as Mr. Lodge observes, “these 
battles show not only generalship of 
the first order, but great statesman- 
ship. ... By Trenton and _Prince- 
ton, Washington inflicted deadly 
blows upon the enemy, but he did 
far more by reviving the patriotic 
spirit of the country fainting under 
the bitter experience of defeat, and 
by sending fresh life and hope and 
courage throughout the whole peo- 
ple.” And he adds: “To the strong 
brain growing ever keener and 
quicker as the pressure became more 
intense, to the iron will gathering 
force as defeat thickened, to the 
high, unbending character, and to 
the passionate and fighting temper of 
Washington, we owe the brilliant 
campaign which in the darkest hour 
turned the tide and saved the cause 
of the Revolution.” 

George Washington’s generalship 
again shone brightly in the cam- 


- paign which included the two battles 


of the Brandywine and Germantown. 
Both were defeats; but the force of 
the enemy was overwhelming and 
their appointments perfect, while 
Washington’s army was small and 
wretchedly equipped. It was the 
wonder of European military men 
such as Frederick the Great, that 
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such an army as Washington’s after 
the defeat at Brandywine should have 
been ready to take the offensive at 
Germantown and so nearly snatch 
victory. While besides all this, the 
Fabian policy was deliberately laid 
aside with a far seeing purpose. It 
was necessary to keep Howe from 
going to the aid of Burgoyne. It was 


incredible to Washington that he 
should have gone off on the expedi- 
tion to Philadelphia at that juncture. 
But being there he saw the necessity 
of keeping him busy, and he did it, 


BOOK PLATE, 


and thus indirectly Burgoyne’s sur- 
render was made possible by the op- 
erations of the Commander-in-Chief. 
And as for skill and promptness in 
combination, the power of bold and 
rapid striking, as well as that of see- 
ing the vital point where to strike 
and crush, the whole campaign issu- 
ing in the surrender of Yorktown 
affords a clear example. “It was a 
bold stroke to leave Clinton behind 
at the mouth of the Hudson,” says 
Mr. Lodge commenting on this cam- 
paign; “and only the quickness with 
which it was done, and the careful 
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deception which had been practiced, 
made it possible. Once at Yorktown, 
there was little more to do. The 
combination was so perfect, and the 
judgment had been so sure, that 
Cornwallis was crushed as helplessly 
as if he had been thrown before the 
car of Juggernaut. There was really 
but little fighting, for there was no 
opportunity to fight. Washington 
held the British in a vice, and the 
utter helplessness of Cornwallis, the 
entire inability of such a good and 
gallant soldier even to struggle, are 
the most convincing proofs of the 
military genius of his antagonist.” 
Even before the career of the Gen- 
eral was quite finished, George Wash- 
ington begins to loom upon the 
vision as an enlightened, far-seeing, 
practical, patriotic statesman. He 
rose above his surroundings, the true 
sign of a great mind, whether it have 
learning or not. While men all around 
him-—men even like Samuel Adams 
and Patrick Henry—were bursting 
with sectional jealousies, and paralyz- 
ing the Confederation by the narrow- 
minded assertion and the more mis- 
chievous application of the principle of 
State’s rights, Washington's clear eye 
was already fixed upon a national 
existence. Cherishing himself a 
truly national spirit, he saw far ahead 
the need of a strong national govern- 
ment. Taking farewell of the several 
governors as Commander-in-Chief of 
the army he wrote: “If a spirit of 
disunion, or obstinacy and perverse- 
ness, should in any of the States at- 
tempt to frustrate all the happy ef- 
fects that might be expected to flow 
from the union, that State which puts 
itself in opposition to the aggregate 
wisdom of the continent will alone be 
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responsible for all the consequences. 

It is indispensable to the hap- 
piness of the individual States that 
there should be lodged somewhere a 
supreme power to regulate and gov- 
ern the general concerns of the con- 
federated republic, without which the 
union cannot be of long duration, 
and everything must very rapidly 
tend to anarchy and confusion.” 
This voice of warning was unheeded, 
the anarchy and confusion came, and 
then at last the people learned to see 
the wisdom of George Washington. 
Then came the Constitution, and 
after it the Government. And con- 
stantly the mind of Washington 
penetrated to the necessities of each 
situation as it arose, and by the clear- 
ness of his vision was enabled to 
start the United States upon a career 


of national being and prosperity 
which still very closely follows the 
lines laid down by him, or with his 
intelligent approval. 

Mr. Lodge apologizes at the close 
of his volumes for their generally 
eulogistic tone—‘‘a tone of almost 


unbroken praise.” “If this be so,” 
he says, “it is because I could come 
to no other conclusions, . . . and al- 
though my deductions may be wrong, 
they at least have been carefully and 
slowly made.” These deductions can 
not be so very wrong,.when we con- 
template in conclusion the words in 
which Mr. Lecky, the English his- 
torian, speaks of Washington in his 
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latest book: “In civil as in military 
life, he was pre-eminent among his 
contemporaries for the clearness and 
soundness of his judgment, for his 
perfect moderation and self control 
for the quiet dignity and the indomit- 
able firmness with which he pursued 
every path which he had deliberately 
chosen. Of all the great men in his- 
tory he was the most invariably judi- 
cious, and there is scarcely a rash 
word or action or judgment recorded 
of him.... In the dark hour of 
national ingratitude, and in the 
midst of the most universal and in- 
toxicating flattery, he was always the 
same calm, wise, just, and single- 
minded man, pursuing the course 
which he believed to be right, without 
fear or favor or fanaticism; equally 
free from the passions that spring 
from interest, and from the passions 
that spring from imagination... . 
He was in the highest sense of the 
word a gentleman and a man of 
honor, and carried into public life the 
severest standard of private morals,” 

Other men have been made great by 
position or success. George Wash- 
ington was great before he reached 
these, in the simple majesty of his 
splendid, symmetrical manhood. He 
was General Washington and he was 
President Washington, but he was 
George Washington before either. 
And it is as George Washington that 
the world knows him, and knowing 
him, admires and loves. 

LEONARD IRVING. 





TEXAS’ STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


— history of the various States 

of the Union is so blended with 
that of the nation that characteristic 
individuality is largely lost, but Texas 
has a history peculiarly and distinctly 
its own. The weird story of the brief 
struggle of the early pioneers of 
Texas for independence from Mexican 
oppression seems more like a chival- 
ric romance of the early times than a 
true record of stern realities of the 
present century. The Texas cam- 
paign of 1836 furnishes one of the 
most interesting and remarkable 


chapters in American history, yet 
strange to say, the great masses of the 


people know but little of its tragic 
defeats and resplendent achievements. 

The permanent settlement’and col- 
onization of the territory of Texas by 
Anglo-Americans dates from the 16th 
of July 1821, the day on which 
Stephen F. Austin first entered the 
wilderness with thirteen hardy pio- 
neers and selected the rich valleys of 
the Brazos and Colorado rivers for 
the occupancy of his colony, after hav- 
ing made as he thought, all the nec- 
essary preliminary arrangements with 
the territorial governor at San Anto- 
nio. Arriving with his colony the 
latter part of the year, he learned that 
it would be necessary for him to visit 
the city of Mexico to secure the sanc- 
tion of the newly inaugurated Repub- 
lican government. Leaving the col- 
ony in charge of Josiah H. Bell, 
Austin proceeded to the City of,Mex- 
ico, but the unsettled state of Mex- 
ican affairs made it necessary for 


him to remain a whole year to secure 
the passage of satisfactory coloniza- 
tion laws. So favorable were these 
that numerous colonial grants were 
applied for; settlements were rapidly 
opened and the pioneers enjoyed a 
brief era of prosperity, only inter- 
rupted by occasional depredations of 
roving bands of Indians. The gov- 
ernment of Mexico was at first very 
friendly to the Austin colony. For 
six years it was exempted from taxa- 
tion, duties and customs, while many 
other liberal concessions were made 
in the grants. 

The first revolt against Mexico fol- 
lowed a decree of April 6th, 1830, 
issued by President Bustamente. It 
prohibited any farther immigration 
from the United States to Texas, 
directed that Mexican convicts should 
be transported to Texas, (thus con- 
verting the province into a penal col- 
ony), and ordered the opening of 
custom houses and the collection of 
onerous taxes and duties. The mili- 
tary sent to enforce these orders was 
successfully repulsed and driven from 
the territory. Santa Anna had en- 
gaged about this time in a civil war 
with Bustamente for the restoration 
of the Mexican republican constitution 
of 1824 and there was great rejoicing 
in the colony when he assumed the 
presidency in March, 1833. 

The Republican government of 
Mexico consisted of several quasi-in- 
dependent states and the province 
had been attached as a territory to 
Coahuila “until Texas possessed the 
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necessary elements to prove a separate 
state of herself.” The legislature of 
Texas was composed of ten deputies 
from Coahuila and two from Texas, 
and all legislation became decidedly 
unfavorable to the colonists. The 
latter prepared a memorial, setting 
forth the reasons why Texas should 
be separated from Coahuila, and have 
a state government of her own. 
Austin was delegated to convey the 
proposed constitution to the City of 
Mexico and to urge upon the govern- 
ment the admission of Texas into the 
Mexican Confederacy. When he ar- 
rived in the city, Santa Anna was in the 
midst of his plans for changing the 
form of government from a Republic 
to centralized despotism, and already 
several states had been reduced to 
submission. 

He was alarmed at the rapid prog- 
ress Texas had made in so short a 
time, and to more effectually place 
the territory at a disadvantage, Aus- 
tin was arrested and incarcerated ina 
foul dungeon, without books or writ- 
ing material, “‘ where for many months 
he never saw a ray of sunshine nor 
the hand that gave him food.” The 
Mexican dictator was alarmed by the 
superior industry, thrift, enterprise, 
and invention of the colonists and re- 
gretted that they had been invited to 
Texas, preferring, that if occupied at 
all, it should be occupied by savages 
who would effectually cut off all com- 
munication and intercourse with a 
people who seemed to love hardships, 
and who possessed such restless en- 
ergy that they prospered under the 
severest reverses. While he was con- 
fident of his ability to subjugate the 
Mexican states he began to fear that 
the progress and civilization of these 
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people would make a reign of despot- 
ism difficult, and that it might even- 
tually blot out of existence his own 
barbarous government. 

Austin’s petition was refused, and 
an army of 4,000 men ordered to 
Texas on a pretence of protecting the 
coast and frontier, but in reality to 
carry forward a war of extermination. 
The uncalled-for incarceration of 
Austin, and the sending of military 
forces, as the only response to the re- 
quest for separate state government, 


GEN. SANTA ANNA. 


served to kindle the flame that had 
long been smouldering; and when 
Santa Anna issued an order command 
ing the people to surrender their 
private arms, thereby exposing their 
wives and children to the mercy of un- 
feeling savages, as well as to the horrors 
of starvation, (many being dependent 
on wild game for their daily food), 
the final stroke of despotic tyranny 
had been delivered. The will of the 
oppressed subjects refused longer to 
bow to that of so merciless a ruler, 
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and Texans unitedly resolved on free- 
dom from’ Mexican misrule. The 
same spirit of independence that had 
been instilled in the breasts of the 
early settlers of the United States had 
found a warm place in the bosoms of 
these descendants of a hardy race of 
pioneers. 

It was a desperate measure, but the 
colonists saw in it their only hope of 
saving themselves and families from 
further oppression, and their country 
from the despotic sway of tyrannical 
monarchism, therefore with a total 
citizenship of scarcely 2,000 able-bod- 
ied men, Texas, in convention, on 
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government, in December, and having 
driven the Mexican forces from the 
city and taken possession of the Fort 
of the Alamo, Santa Anna first direc- 
ted his attention to retaking San 
Antonio, and atoning for the disgrace- 
ful defeat of the Mexican army. 

He came upon the town, February 
23rd, and the garrison, under com- 
mand of Col. W. B. Travis, at once 
withdrew to the Alamo, a structure 
fortified soon after the Spaniards set- 
tled that part of Texas and used asa 
place of safety for the settlers and 
their property in case of Indian hos- 


tility. It had neither the strength, 


THE ALAMO, 


March 2nd, 1833, formally declared 
her independence of Mexico—a 
country with a magnificent array of 
trained warriors. Santa Anna, now 
having subdued in turn each state of 
the Republic, had already invaded the 
province in person with a well 
equipped army of 8,o00 men to reduce 
to subjection and chastise these self- 
willed subjects, and thereby perfect 
his right to the self-styled appellation, 
“The Napoleon of the West.” 

The Texas army having captured 
San Antonio, the Mexican seat of 


arrangement nor compactness of a 
regular fortification. The chapel was 
75 feet long, 62 wide, 22% high, sur- 
rounded by walls of solid masonry 
four feet thick. It was one story in 
height with upper windows, under- 
neath which were platforms for mount- 
ing cannons. There was a barrack, 
186 feet long, connected with the 
church, and another 114 feet in length. 
These were 18 feet high, and like the 
chapel, built of solid masonry. The 
fortifications were manned by four- 
teen guns, but they were so situated 
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at the windows that they were of little 
use for a close engagement. 

On Sunday, March 6th, a little after 
midnight, the Mexican army, 4,000 
strong, marched to their assigned 
places for the final attack. At 4 
o'clock the bugle sounded. The 
Mexican forces rushed upon the fort 
and were met by a shower of grape 
and rifle balls. Twice the assailants 
fell back in dismay. Santa Anna put 
himself in front of his men, and with 
shouts and oaths led them to the 
third charge. Above the clash of 
arms and the roar of battle could be 
heard the assassin notes of DeQuello, 
“No quarter.” When they reached the 
foot of the wall, ladders were placed 
in position, and the Mexican officers 
forced their men to ascend them. 
Man after man, column after column, 
made the attempt to scale the walls, 
only to fall to the ground, stabbed or 
shot down by the Texans. But the 
feeble garrison, worn out by sheer 
exhaustion, could not long withstand 
the assault of such overwhelming 
numbers; a breach was made, the de- 
fense of the outer wall was abandoned 
and the garrison took refuge in the 
chapel, where further retreat was 
impossible and where each group of 
brave men. fought and died on the 
spot where it was brought to bay. 

Travis, Crockett, Bowie (names 
that will be ever honored in history) 
together with the entire band of 183, 
were cruelly slaughtered after the 
most bitter resistance. Mrs. Dickin- 
son, her infant child, and a negro 
servant, were the only ones spared, 
every combatant being put to the 
sword. “Thermopylae had its mes- 
senger of defeat, but the Alamo had 
none.” The bodies of the Texans 
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were collected in a huge pile and 
burned, and as the Sabbath sun sank 
in the west, the smoke from that 
funeral pyre of heroes ascended to 
heaven. 

General Urrea had advanced along 
the Texas coast simultaneously with 
Santa Anna’s march on San Antonio. 
He proceeded by way of San Patricio 
to Goliad, where Col. J. W. Fannin 
was in command of about 400 men, 
mostly of the Georgia battallion. 
Fannin was taken by surprise at the 


approach of Urrea’s army, and realiz- 
ing the folly of resisting so large a 
force, made a retreat, but was inter- 
cepted at Colita Creek. Two assaults 
were successfully repulsed by the lit- 


tle army, but the desperate condition 


of the forces compelled them to sur- 
render, which they did on condition 
that they should be treated as prison- 
ers of war in civilized countries and 
be sent at once to the United States. 
The prisoners were taken back to 
Goliad, where on the morning of the 
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27th of March, without previous 
warning and under pretext of start- 
ing them home, they were marched 
out in four companies, strongly 
guarded, and when a short distance 
from the walls were halted and shot. 
Those who were not instantly killed 
were dispatched with sabres, except a 
few who made their escape. History 
furnishes no record of a more cruel 
massacre. Santa Anna offered no 


excuse, for there was none. 

When Santa Anna learned that the 
capture of the Alamo had been fol- 
lowed by the massacre of Fannin’s 
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very depths the blood of every Texas 
citizen. They saw that Santa Anna’s 
policy was one of extermination and 
that he did not hesitate to undertake 
any form of cold-blooded barbarity. 
The army was now reduced to less 
than 800 able bodied men, but they 
determined to risk their lives for 
Texas Independence, sharing, if need 
be, the fate of their brave comrades 
under Travis and Fannin. The wo- 
men and children of Texas were de- 
pendent on this little force of soldiers 
for their lives, and this was inspira- 


‘tion enough to make the Texans feel 


SIEGE OF THE ALAMO. 


entire force, he thought the conquest 
of Texas effected, and was preparing 
to return to his capital and leave his 
two trusted generals to complete the 
re-organization of the government of 
the conquered province. But hear- 
ing that Houston, with a considerable 
army, was encamped on the Colorado 
River he concluded to remain and 
complete his conquest and return to 
Mexico in martial style, the hero of 
the continent, the “Napoleon of the 
West.” 

The slaughter at the Alamo and 
the massacre at Goliad stirred to the 


that they could meet and conquer on 
the battle-field any host of Mexicans 
that could be arrayed‘ against them. 
The remaining army was hastily 
gathered together and the women 
and children placed under the pro- 
tection of the soldiers. A_ hasty 
march was made to the junction of 
Buffalo Bayou with San Jacinto river, 
where a suitable position was selected 
to intercept Santa Anna’s army, then 
advancing upon San Jacinto. Vince's 
Bridge furnished the only means of 
escape from the country for a van- 
quished army. This, at best was a very 
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insecure exit for retreating troops, 
but the Texans thought only of vic- 
tory in front of them, protection for 
their families, and revenge for the 
loss of their countrymen. The little 
army was drawn up on the banks of 
the river in a beautiful live oak 
grove, and eloquently addressed by 
General Sam Houston, the sturdy 
and beloved commander, who at the 
close of an impassioned appeal gave 
them as the battle cry, “ Remember 
the Alamo.” The words were at 
once taken up by every man in the 
army, and one unanimous shout 
pierced the very vaults of Heaven, 
“Remember the Alamo; Remember 
the Alamo!” while the green island, 
of prairie trees echoed and repeated 
the cry, “Remember the Alamo.” 


They did not have long to wait. 


Their eloquent leader had scarcely 
concluded his address when the 
scouts came flying into camp and an- 
nounced that Santa Anna's army was 
approaching. This was at 10 o’clock 
on April zoth. The remainder of 
that day was spent in skirmishing 
and it was not until three o’clock the 
next aftegnoon that decisive action 
was taken. The conscious disparity 
in numbers served only to increase 
the enthusiasm and confidence of the 
Texas forces and heighten their anx- 
iety for the conflict. 

The moment had come for victory 
or defeat, for independence or death. 
The war cry was sounded, and the 
shout of an united army rent the air 
with the inspiring words “ The Alamo, 
The Alamo.” General Houston, rid- 
ing in front, called out, ‘Come on, 
my fearless braves, your general leads 
you.” At this moment Deaf Smith 
dashed along the lines, swinging an 
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axe over his head and shouting, “I 
have cut down Vince’s Bridge! Now 
fight for your lives and remember 
the Alamo!” The Texas army ad- 
vanced to within sixty paces of the 
Mexican lines, when a storm of bul- 
lets went flying over their heads. 
The volley was not answered until a 
shower of lead was poured into the 
bosoms of the Mexicans. The Texans 
charged with the fury of madmen 
and were soon engaged in a hand to 
hand conflict, using their guns as 
clubs, and with bowie knives literally 
carving their way through the lines 
of living flesh. 

The Mexicans were overcome by 
the very fierceness of their foes, and 
in fifteen minutes the battle was 
ended and independence was won. 
Only eight Texans had lost their lives 
and but thirty had been wounded. 
Nearly 700 Mexicans had perished on 
the battle-field, 300 had been wounded 
and 800 captured by an army scarcely 
exceeding 700. Santa Anna was cap- 
tured and was held a prisoner of war 
for several months. 

Scarcely in the world’s history is 
there record of such disastrous de- 
feats, followed so closely by so re- 
nowned a victory: seldom has a suc- 
cessful war for independence ter- 
minated so soon after its inception, 
and never elsewhere has so grand a 
victory been achieved under such un- 
favorable circumstances. On the one 


‘side was arrayed a paid military, well 


clothed, armed with all the military 
equipments of the age, trained to 
warfare and encouraged by the per- 
sonal command of their ruler, while 
on the other were a few desperate 
pioneers, poorly clad, half starved, 
without suitable arms, disheartened 
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at thé loss of their countrymen at the 
Alamo and at Goliad, but fighting with 
all the determination that could be 
inspired by unjust oppression, the 
perilous situation of the country, and 
the threatened destruction of their 
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homes and their helpless wives and 
children. 

Heaven could not but smile on so 
noble a warfare, and enter the decree, 
“Justice has won and the victory is 
yours.” 


WiuiaMm H. Mayes. 
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THE BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN DESCRIBED BY 


A HESSIAN OFFICER. 


O’ October 4th, I rode very early 

to Philadelphia by order of my 
General to arrest a man named 
Reichel, who was concealed there. 
In the late war he was a Lieutenant 
and Regimental Quartermaster in 
the Brunswick Battalion Wittorf— 
came to this country two years ago, 
and has been constantly employed by 
the Quartermaster General of the 
Rebels—this was Lutterloh’s title— 
he remained in the Brunswick service 
and was employed in its departments. 
I was very near Philadelphia about 
half past five in the morning, when I 
heard cannonading in my rear. I 


hasted quickly as possible to the 
headquarters of Lord Cornwallis, 
asked one of his adjutants to report 
the firing to his lordship who was 
still asleep, and to have Reichel ar- 
rested. Then I hastened to return 


to my General. As I knew that the 
General was always to be found where 
the fire was sharpest, I rode at once 
towards the heaviest reports and 
there I found him. General Wash- 
ington yesterday assured his whole 
army, Over 20,000 strong again, that 
Burgoyne was completely defeated, 
that we had not 6,000 men in camp, 
on account of the numerous detach- 
ments sent to Philadelphia, to Will- 
mington, to Billingsport etc.—that 
we had sent the best troops to these 


Nore.—These extracts from the journal and report 
of Captain Frederick Ernest Von Munchhausen were 
furnished to the Pennsylvania Historical Society (by 
whose permission it is here republished) some years 
ago by the late George Bancroft; who had it tran- 


places. Now was the time to defeat 
us like Burgoyne, and if they would 
behave like really brave soldiers and 
keep quiet, he promised that to-mor- 
row evening he would lead them into 
Philadelphia. After he had given his 
men rum, leaving a couple of thou- 
sand men with the baggage, tents etc., 
in hiscamp fifteen miles from our out- 
posts, last evening at six o’clock he 
started in three columns to march 
against us. Just before starting, he 
detached 600 men with three guns 
and ordered them the next morning 
an hour before daybreak to attack 
our left wing, where the Hessian 
Jigers were posted on the Schuylkill, 
with great noise and hotly. Wash- 
ington himself marched the whole 
night, a couple of miles from our 
outposts he halted, again issued rum 
to his men, and then formed the 
columns in line which were to attack 
our right wing, namely the Guard 
and 1st Battalion Light Infantry— 
with the other two columns he at- 
tacked at first in colump, afterwards 
they moved into line—our 2nd Bat- 
talion Light Infantry, which as I 
have said, stood somewhat in front 
of our line advanced as an outpost, 
and which owing to the heavy fog 
and the unusual quiet maintained by 
the enemy, was first aware of his ap- 
proach by his attack. The Light In- 


scribed from a manuscript in his possession. It has 
been translated by Joseph G. Rosengarten, Esq. Cap- 
tain Munchhausen was attached to the Regiment 
Landgraf, and he also served on the staffs of Sir Wil- 
liam Howe and Clinton. 
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fantry, as may well be believed, was 
forced to fall back; they formed again 
however, when the 5th Regiment of 
the 2nd Brigade came up in good 
order—they held the advance of the 
heavy force of the enemy in check 
for a time, but were after severe loss 
forced to yield ground too. At this 
time I came up and was greatly as- 
tonished to see what I had never 
seen: before, the English rapidly fly- 
ing. By order of my General, who 
was on the spot, the goth Regiment 
came up at this critical moment. 
Col. Musgrave, who commanded it, 
saw the Light Infantry and the 5th 
Regiment throw themselves on him; 
he detached half his regiment for- 
ward to sustain them, and threw 


himself and the other half in a mas- 
sive building between the two roads on 


which the two columns of the enemy 
were coming. This well planned and 
boldly executed movement of Col. 
Musgrave was of the greatest advan- 
tage to our corps—the enemy took 
so much time in waiting for guns 
with which to drive him out, that 
General Howe, who had _ hurried 
back, got time to bring up the rest 
of the znd Brigade, the 1st, 4th, and 
3rd Brigades, with the Hessian Leib 
Regiment, formed them in line, and 
forced the enemy to fly. In the 
meantime our Jagers on the left wing 
were attacked by the 600 men sent 


by Washington over the Schuylkill; 


this led the General to send to their 
support a Hessian Grenadier Bat- 
talion left in camp, and the Donop 
Regiment as well as the Grenadiers, 
at first moved forward with the 
rest of the line, but was obliged to 
fall back and form on the left wing of 
the Hessian Leib Regiment, and ona 
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hill make a defensive line to cover 
our left flank. At this time too, they 
attacked our Guard, the 1st Bat- 
talion Light Infantry and Whym's 
[sic] corps, and drew off apparently 
to their left, as if they would out- 
flank our right wing, but here too, 
they were brought toa stand, main- 
ly by the arrival of the English Gren- 
adiers and a Battalion of Hessian 
Grenadiers. Cornwallis left a bat- 
tallion of Hessian Grenadiers in 
Philadelphia, and these as well as the 
two English Regiments detached yes- 
terday just across the Schuylkill, 
which were at once brought back to 
Philadelphia, were seen by the Rebels 
coming forward, and thus helped to 
the final result. The Hessian Gren- 
adier Battalion which came from 
Philadelphia was posted between the 
Donop Regiment and our Jagers and 
the Grenadier Battalion Minnigerode, 
which was with the Jigers. 

On the one road General Howe 
with Lord Cornwallis followed with 
the English Grenadiers, Dragoons, 
two Brigades, English troops, and the 
2nd Battalion Light Infantry. Onthe 
other road General Grant followed 
with 2 Brigades English troops, 1 
Battalion Light Infantry and Whym’s 
Corps. The Hessian Jigers and 2 
Battalions Hessian Grenadiers re- 
mained to cover the left wing, Donop 
and the Leib Regiment of the Hes- 
sians and the goth English Regiment 
remained near Chestnut hill and 
moved gradually back to Germantown 
—both under the command of Gen' 
von Kniphausen. On the right wing 
and back to Philadelphia were posted 
the English Guards under General 
Matthiers [sic] and distributed on 
that line. 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN. 


[EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN.'] 


, First column of the Rebels, which 

came over Chestnut Hill, 

the Light Infantry in the upper part of Germantown 

threw itself into this position 

then formed in line, and then 

were posted by Col. Musgrave in the house which they steadily held,— 

the second column of the Rebels which attacked the Light Infantry at No. 3, on 
the flank and drove it as well as the 5th Regiment from its advanced position 


where it formed for an attack on No. 6, the house in which Col. Musgrave and 
the half of his Regiment the goth were posted, while the other half was at 
where it was attacked and formed in line. 


Nos, 10 and 11, the third column of the Rebels, 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


the line taken by it, attacking at 


the 1st Battalion Light Infantry, and 
15, Whym’s Corps. 


a. The Hessian Jagers supported by the Minnigerode Grenadiers, 
6. attacked by 600 Rebels with 4 guns. 
c. Hessian Leib Regiment, 


d. 3rd Brigade, 
é. 4th Brigade, 
jf. 2nd Brigade, 


1 The discrepancies in ‘‘ Explanation of the Plan’’ are in the original. 
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g. 1st Brigade English troops, completing the line, with which General Howe drove the 


enemy and marched forward. 


Observations: As the lines of ¢., d., ¢., f., g., join Nos. 13, 14, and 15—so they stood 


in order in camp. 
hk. is the Donop Regiment as it made 
i. the English Grenadiers 


k, a Hessian Grenadier Battalion which came from Philadelphia 


m. militia with two guns, 
n. Militia threatening Philadelphia, 


x. y.—the two roads by which most of the Rebels withdrew, and on which we pursued 


them for some distance. 


On both roads we followed the 
enemy over g miles beyond our out- 
posts; it was impossible for us to 
get up to them and still more to 
seize any of their guns, for these 
had been sent on before the soldiers 
retired. Besides the roads were 
very good and their army had 
plenty and good horses. Our loss 
was 387 killed and wounded, among 
them 35 officers, and of these the 
English General Agnew and two 
Colonels were killed. The Hessians 
lost only 14 killed and wounded,— 
Gen' v. Stirn was the only officer 
wounded,—a slight contusion of the 
left arm. Our loss was very small. 
Of the Rebels we buried more than 
300, and took prisoners 438, includ- 
ing 47 Officers. 

The Rebels carried off a large num- 
ber of their wounded, as we could see 
by the blood on the roads, on which 
we followed them sofar. Add to this 
the large number that in case of defeat 
always run away, and their loss must 
have been very serious. 
their munition wagons fell into our 
hands. Everybody admits that 
Washington's plan was a good one; 
through his excellent spies he knew 
exactly our position, and that through 
the detachments sent out to the dis- 
tant points of our much too extended 
lines, everything depended on a sin- 


Some of: 


gle line, and if he attacked us, there 
were no regiments in reserve to send 
to the threatened point. On this ac- 
count he planned a false attack on 
the left wing, to alarm us, and when 
we heard his 4 guns, which he had 
ordered to be fired rapidly, we should 
move in that direction, and his two 
columns would fall on our centre and 
either drive us on if we drew our 
right wing to support the centre, then 
his 3d column would attack our 
weakened right and come in on our 
rear through Germantown. 

To alarm the garrison in Philadel- 
phia at the same time as he attacked 
us, Washington directed some hun- 
dred militia to show themselves both 
on the Jersey shore of the Delaware 
and across the Schuylkill. Lord 
Cornwallis soon saw that this was 
only a false attack, and promptly 
moved out to the front. The Gren- 
adiers returned in the evening to 
Philadelphia. In the evening after 
dinner General Howe again offered 
me a post in the English service, as 
the heavy loss of the day made a good 
opportunity. I will wait however, to 
learn whether General von Jungheim 
in Cassel, who has looked after my 
interests up to this time, has not got 
me a Company yet,—for that is, I 
think, as good as major in the Eng- 
lish service. 





AN ALLEGORICAL DRAWING BY COLUMBUS. 


HE fac-simile which appears on 
another page has not often been 
presented tothe public. In American 
works it has been reproduced only 
twice, (which really amounts to once) 
in Winsor’s “Narrative and Critical 
History,” and in his “Christopher 
Columbus.” But in neither case is 


the complete original reproduced: the 
marginal explanations of the drawing 


being omitted. Thesketch was made 
by Columbus in 1502, and sent by 
him from Seville to Genoa, where it 
is preserved to this day in the City 
Hall. In May, 1502, Columbus de- 
parted from Spain on his fourth and 
last voyage to America, in the course 
of which he was destined to be disap- 
pointed in finding either the golden 
Chersonesus, or a strait out of the 
Caribbean sea into the Indian Ocean. 
He found, however, the gold mine of 
Veraguas, the country which has pro- 
vided a title for his descendants 
which they bear to the present day. 
The whole story of this last journey 
was filled with distresses and disas- 
ters, on sea and on land. Columbus 
suffered shipwreck on Jamaica, and 
even after his compatriots at Domin- 
go had learned of his plight, he was 
left to linger for months in his preca- 
rious situation, so that his sojourn on 
that coast rounded out the full year. 


In November, 1504, Columbus again 
reached Spain and in May, 1506, he 
died. 

There are some _ circumstances 
gathering about Columbus in the 
year 1502, before he sailed, which 
seem to lend countenance to the idea 
that he really perpetrated this draw- 
ing. Hecertainly was a draughtsman; 
at one period he had made his living 
by drawing maps, and was considered 
“a master in makynge cardes for the 
sea.” Winsor remarks, with his usual 
caution when he has something com- 
mendatory to say of Columbus: “ if 
some existing drawings are not 
apocryphal, he had a deft hand, too, 
in making a spirited sketch with a 
few strokes.” Some of these drawings 
are given ina recent edition of 
Irving’s “Columbus.” There were 
three in a letter of the Admiral writ- 
ten in 1493: one representing Colum- 
bus on the deck of his ship with an 
Astrolabe in his hand; he stands on 
the forecastle, and the foremast is 
shown broken short off; the other 
represents a caravel under full sail in 
mid-ocean; the third shows his ship 
in the foreground with the recently 
discovered islands by a rather crude 
perspective in the back-ground. Two 
other drawings are purported to have 
come from Columbus’s hand, one rep- 
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resenting Fort Isabella, with the town 
in process of building; another show- 
ing a galley coasting the island of 
Hispaniola. The latter was made to 
illustrate a letter written by Colum- 
bus to Don Raphael Xansis, treasurer 
of the King, an extremely rare edition 
of which is preserved in the library of 
Milan. 

How the drawing, of which we give 
a fac-simile, came to be in Genoa may 
be explained by the fact, that at this 
very time, in 1502, before proceeding 
on his voyage, Columbus sent more 
than one important communication to 
his native city. At that time he 
caused several elaborate papers and 
documents to be copied and bound in 
book form, setting forth his titles and 
privileges; one or two of these copies 
were sent to the Genoese Ambassador 
in Spain. On April 2, 1502, he sent 
that famous letter to the Bank of St. 
George at Genoa, in which he directed 
them to use the interest of a certain 
sum to be deposited there, for the re- 
lief of the poor of the city. Hence 
with these other letters may have 
gone to his native city, in one of 
which the illustration under discus- 
sion may have been included. This 
we would suppose because the draw- 
ing is now found in Genoa, although 
of course it may have been presented 
to the city later as a valuable curios- 
ity. Lastly there is a probability that 
Columbus made such a drawing, 
because of its allegorical character. 
Just at this time he was in a frame of 
mind for that sort of thing. He was 
composing the Libros de las Proficias 
(Books of the Prophets) in which he 
labored to prove that his exploits 
were not so much the result of con- 
clusions based upon premises war- 
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ranted by the science of the times, as 
the blind and passive fulfilment on his 
part of what was writ by holy men of 
old. “He had simply been impelled 
by something that he had not then 
suspected; and his was but a predes- 
tined mission to make good what he 
imagined was the prophesy of Isaiah 
in the Apocalypse.” He went on also 
to speculate about the end of the world; 
and now that we have just celebrated 
the 400th anniversary of his achieve- 
ment of 1492, it is a little refreshing 
to read that he calculated the world 
would hardly continue longer than 
155 years after 1502, 

But much more apposite to the 
actual allegory which he depicted 
with his pencil, Columbus wrote at 
this time a letter to the Pope, in 
which he expressed it as his belief 
that his then distressed condition— 
deprived of titles and rights, super- 
seded by other men—“ was the work 
of Satan, who came to see that the 
success of Columbus in the Indies 
would be only a preparation for the 
Admiral’s long-vaunted recovery of 
the Holy Land.” Impressed with 
this idea, in a general frame of spir- 
itual exaltation, he drew the picture 
here represented. Columbus places 
himself in a vehicle, half chariot, half 
ship, gliding over the sea. The figure 
beside himis Providence. Envy and 
Ignorance are the monsters following 
in his wake. Fairer creatures attend 
him and prosper his way: Constancy, 
Tolerance, the Christian Religion, 
Victory and Hope. Over the whole 
floats the figure of Fame, blowing two 
trumpets; out of one proceeds the 
name “Genoa,” out of the other is 
sounded the “Fame of Columbus.” 
Harisse states that the marginal 
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AN ALLEGORICAL DRAWING BY COLUMBUS. 


writing, explaining these allegorical 
features in Italian, is in the hand- 
writing of Columbus. To us the 
script seems almost too modern. It 
does not appear from his manner of 
reference to the copy of this drawing 
in the City Hall of Genoa, that Har- 
isse himself had seen it. It is more 
probable that some later hand has 
written the explanation. But the 
signature of Columbus is the one 
usually attached to his letters after 
the discovery. The characters have 
never been interpreted quite to the 
satisfaction of every body. Winsor 
says, “ perhaps as reasonable a guess 
as any would make them stand for 
‘Servus, Supplex, Altissimi Salvatoris 
Christus, Maria, Yoseph, Christo- 
5 
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ferens.’ Others read ‘Servidor, Sus, 
Altegas, Sacras, Christo, Maria, Ysa- 
bel [or Yoseph].’ The‘ Christoferens’ 
is sometimes replaced by ‘El Al- 


xo 


mirante’, 


Note. This reduced fac-simile on the op- 
posite page was obtained from a volume in 
the Boston Public Library, through the 
kindness of the Trustees and Librarian. 
The exact description of the Italian authority 
(from which our copy is taken) has been 
kindly written out by the librarian, Mr. 
Theodore F. Dwight as follows: 


La taroca di bronzo, il pallio di seta ed 
il Codice Colombo Americano nuova- 
mente illustrati per cura di Giuseppe 
Banchero. 
8° Genova, 1857. 


Tavola VIII following page 548. 





THE STORY OF NEWARK. II. 


ITS SCHOOLS, 


< bare first step in the matter of es- 

tablishing schools in the town 
of Newark was taken ten years after 
its first settlement, and when its pop- 
ulation had increased from thirty to 
sixty-five families. These early set- 
tlers,as has been already shown, were 
men of enterprise, virtue and more 
than ordinary intelligence. While 
the number of children among them 
was still small, the rudiments of 
learning were, doubtless, acquired at 
the family fireside. When the neces- 


sity of more systematic instruction 
began to be felt, the matter of estab- 


lishing a school was brought forward 
at a regular Town Meeting held Nov- 
ember 21, 1676. Concerning what 
was said on that occasion we have 
nothing beyond the following entry 
in the “Records of the Town,” viz: 
“Ttem—the Town’s Men have liberty 
to see if they can find a Competent 
Number of Schollars, and accomoda- 
tions for a School Master, within this 
Town.” ' 

These “Town’s Men,” as they are 
denominated above, were annually 
chosen “to carry on such work for 
the Good of the Town as the Town 
shall think fit to betrust them with.”’ 
They were seven in number, and ap- 
pear to have been chosen from among 
the most active and intelligent men 
of the settlement. On this occasion 
the Town thought “fit to betrust 
them with” its educational interests, 
and having been practically its first 

1 See Newark Town Records, p. 54. 


Board of Education, it is due to their 
memory to say that their names were 
Thomas Johnson, Stephen Freeman, 
John Curtis, Samuel Kitchell, Thomas 
Huntington, John Ward (The Turner) 
and Samuel Plum. These were all 
prominent men in the early history 
of Newark; and of some of them we 
shall have occasion to make further 
mention. There is no record of the 
proceedings of these Town’s Men as 
a School Committee, but that they 
carried out the wishes of the Town 
Meeting there can be no doubt, for 
in the minutes of the meeting held on 
the 7th of February following, may 
be found the following entry: 
“Item—The Town hath consented 
that the Town’s Men should perfect 
the Bargain with the Schoolmaster 
for this year, upon condition that he 
will come for this year, and do his 
faithful, honest and true endeavor to 
teach the children or servants of those 
as have subscribed, the reading and 
writing of English, and also Areth- 
metick, if they desire it; as much as 
they are capable to learn and he is 
capable to teach them within the 
compass of this year—nowise hind- 
ring but that he may make what bar- 
gain he please, with those as have 
not subscribed. It is voted that the 
Town’s Men have Liberty to com- 
pleat the Bargain with the School 
Master they knowing the Town's 
Mind.” ? 
_ John Catlin was the first School- 
2 See Newark Town Records, p. 67. 
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master of Newark. He was one of 
the early settlers from Branford, 
Conn,, his name appearing among 
those of the Branford men as John 
Catling. The Town Records show 
very conclusively that he was a man 
of considerable importance during 
the early days of the settlement.. In 
the years 1677-1678 he held the of- 
fice of Town Attorney. During the 
same years, and until 1682, he was 
one of the Town's Men. After the last 
mentioned year his name does not 
appear in the public records, and there 
is nothing to tell us how long he con- 
tinued in the office of Schoolmaster. 
In 1693 the subject of education 
and the importance of establishing 
good schools began to attract the at- 
tention of the people of Newark as 
well as other settlements in the prov- 
ince. The subject was agitated in the 
General Assembly, and resulted in the 
passage of an Act which authorized 
the inhabitants of any town in the 
province “to make choice of three or 
more men of the said town to make a 
rate for the salary and maintaining 
of a schoolmaster within the said 
town for so long time as they think 
fit; and the consent and agreement 
of the major part of the inhabitants 
of said town shall bind and oblige 
the remaining part of the inhabitants 
of said town to satisfy and pay their 
shares and proportion of said rate.” 
Two years after, in 1695, additional 
powers were conferred upon the men 
annually chosen to attend to educa- 
tional matters. This was the inaug- 
uration. of a free-school system in 
New Jersey. The school established 
under .the direction of Mr. Catlin 
must have been conducted with great 
1 See Newark Town Records, p. 124. 


satisfaction, for it does not appear 
that any school committee was ap- 
pointed in Newark under the above 
mentioned act until August 10, 1696. 
On that day the following action was 
taken by the Town Meeting: ‘Item 
—It is voted that Capt. John Curtis, 
Mr. Jolin Treat and Mr. Theophilus 
Pierson, shall endeavor the obtaining 
a well-qualified Man for a School 
Master.” This committee did not 
succeed in finding such a man until 
near the close of the year, and he was 
inducted into office by a new commit- 
tee, but what was his name we are 
not informed by the Town Records, 
or even by tradition. 

The location of the first school in 
Newark cannot be definitely. ascer- 
tained. The Town Records furnish 
no clue to a school-house, or to the 
location of one until September 28, 
1714, when at a Town Meeting: “It 
was also ordered by Vote y* y® old 
fluor in y® Meeting-house Should be 
made use of for y® Making a floor in 
y°® School-house in y® Middle of y* 
Town.” ' This school-house was, 
doubtless, built soon after the pas- 
sage by the General Assembly of the 
Acts establishing free schools. It 
stood on the south side of Market 
street on, or near the spot now occu- 
pied by the “ Boys’ Lodging House.” 
The town always encouraged the 
building of school-houses, and was 


always liberal in granting lands for 


such purposes. On March 9, 1773, it 
was voted at a Town Meeting: “That 
a School-house may be built on any 
of the common land in Newark, and 
the particular Place shall be where 
a major Part of the Subscribers in 
Value shall appoint.”* As another 
® Ibid. p. 155. 
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instance of the liberality of the town 
in matters of education it may be 
noted that at a Town Meeting held 
March 14, 1775, it was “ Voted unan- 
imously, that one acre and a half 
of Land in the Town Commons at 
the North end of the Town, may be 
takén up for the Use of the new 
Academy lately erected on said 
Land.”* Of this institution, which 
was the parent of the present New- 
ark Academy, we shall speak more 
fully hereafter. 

Other grants of a similar nature 
were made to private persons who 
had associated together for the ad- 
‘vancement of learning, and schools 
of a private as well as of a public 
character were beginning to multi- 
ply. At a Town Meeting held April 


11, 1814, a committee was appointed 
to examine the “Poor-schools,” and 
an appropriation of five hundred dol- 
lars was made “for the schooling of 
Poor children:” and it was resolved: 
“That Poor children who have a 


residence be schooled.”* In April 
following, a similar appropriation 
was made, and thus, year after year, 
appropriations were made for school 
purposes at Town Meetings until 
1836, when Newark was incorporated 
asacity. Under the charter granted 
at this time a school committee was 
annually elected, and authority was 
given to the Common Council to 
raise money by tax for the schooling 
of poor children. Not, 
until 1838 were any steps taken tow- 
ards the establishment of schools 
wholly under the control of the school 
committee. In that year a public 
free school, comprising a male and 
female department was opened in 


2 See Newark Town Records, p, 156. 


however,- 


been created. 
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each of the four wards into which 
the city was then divided. There 
was also a High School for boys to 
which admission was obtained upon 
the certificate of the school commit- 
tee. All these schools were entirely 
free, and supported mainly. by tax, 
but they were all located in buildings 
or rooms hired for that purpose. 

During the first fifteen years of 
Newark’s existence as a city, great 
progress was made in building up its 
system of public free schools. -One 
after another, each of the four origi- 
nal wards became possessed of a 
suitable school edifice in brick, two 
stories high, and with ample accom- 
modations for study and recitation. 
The school committee needed, how- 
ever, enlarged powers in order to 
give to the city a more effective’ sys- 
tem of education, and to this end the 
Legislature passed, in 1850, an “ Act 
to establish Public Schools in the 
City of Newark,” followed in 1851, 
by a further Act, entitled “An Act to 
incorporate the Board of Education 
of the City of Newark.” It was 
under this Act that in Newark a sys- 
tem of free schools was established 
that is unsurpassed in any city in 
the Union. . 

And just here it is but simple justice 
to say that: Stephen Congar, M. D., 
may be regarded as the father of the 
present public school system of New- 
ark. He was the first president of the 
Board of Education, and held that po- 
sition from the organization of the 
board in 1851 until the year 1854, when 
he was elected City Superintendent of 
public schools, an office which had just 
During his incum- 
bency as president of the board and 

2 Ibid. p. 206. 
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as superintendent, all the machinery 
of graded and classified schools 
adapted to the wants of the city was 
devised and supplied, and when in 
1859 he retired from public labors, 
after a continuous service of twenty- 
one years as a school committeeman 
and as City Superintendent of 
Schools, there were forty-one schools 
under the charge of the Board of 
Education of the city of Newark, in- 
cluding the High School, and Normal 
School for the improvement and edu- 
cation of teachers. As president of 


the Board of Education, he was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Samuel H. Penning- 
ton, of whom we shall speak hereafter 
in connection with 
Academy. 

Dr. Congar’s successor as City 
Superintendent of Public Schools 


the Newark 


was Mr. George B. Sears, a native of 
Danbury, Conn., who, at the early 
age of fifteen began his career as a 
teacher. His success in his native 
State, as well as in western New 
York won for him, in 1850, a call to 
the Newark Wesleyan _ Institute, 
where he displayed such eminent 
qualifications as a teacher, that he 
was invited, in 1855, to the Vice- 
Principalship of the Newark High 
School. While actively engaged in 
performing the duties of this posi- 
tion, he was, in 1859, chosen City 
Superintendent of Schools, and in 
this office remained until September 
1, 1877, when the Board of’ Educa- 
tion accepted his resignation which, 
on account of failing health, had 
been tendered in the preceding month 
of June. He died on the 17th day 
of November following. 

When the superintendence of the 
educational affairs of Newark passed 
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from the hands of Mr. Sears into 
those of Dr. William N. Barringer, 
great changes had been made in the 
government of the schools by placing 
the male and female grammar school 
of each district under one principal, 
and calling it one school. This served 
to keep the number of schools in 1877 
precisely the same as 1859—forty-one, 
while, in fact, the number as well as 
the accommodations for them, had 
greatly increased. From the latter- 
named date to the former, the num- 
ber of teachers had increased from 
97 to 306, and the number of pupils 
of all grades from 8,466 to 17,719. 
During the administration of Dr. 
Barringer, the number of schools has 
increased to 75 and the number of 
pupils in attendance, as appears in 
his report for 1891, to 29,208, and the 
number of teachers to 459. The num- 
ber of children of school age, five to 
eighteen years, as shown by the City 
Census of 1891, was 57,454. Of this 
number more than half were in at- 
tendance at the public schools, while 
9,939 attended private schools. As it 
is fair to presume that the great 
majority of children between the ages 
of five and six years received instruc- 
tion at home, and that a greater 
majority of those above the age of 
sixteen had finished their schooling 
and were at work, it may be con- 
cluded the 803 truants reported dur- 
ing the year formed a great majority 
of those who were not at work, or 
receiving instruction either at home 
or inschool. Tothe matter of truancy 
Dr, Barringer has given great atten- 
tion, and if his proposition to establish 
an ungraded school, in which could 
be placed all cases of truancy, irreg- 
ular attendance and street vagrancy, 
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the city ‘would be quite rid of idle 
children. His untiring efforts in this 
direction, as well as in enlarging the 
usefulness of the evening and summer 
schools, together with his activity in 
the establishment of an evening draw- 
ing school, and no legs activity in es- 
tablishing the Technical School for 
instruction in technical science to 
those engaged in mechanical work, 
entitle him to the highest commenda- 
tion. 

Like most of our eminent educators, 
Dr. Barringer entered upon his work 
at an early age. With a preparatory 
education which sufficed to admit him 
to the sophomore class of Union 
College, he entered upon his work as 
a teacher intending to make it the 
work of his life. Though a native of 
New York, with true yankee grit, he 


resolved to begin at the very begin- 
ning of a schoolmaster’s life, and ac- 
cordingly, at the age of seventeen, 
took charge of a district school on the 


customary terms: “Ten dollars a 
month and board around.” It was a 
valuable experience—an experience 
that might, perhaps, be deemed es- 
sential to thorough educational work. 
For three seasons he endured it man- 
fully, and then went to the city of 
Troy, N. Y., where he had been of- 
fered the principalship of one of its 
public schools. Two schools were, in 
time, placed under his charge, and 
gradually his work extended into the 
County Institutes, as well'as into the 
State and National Associations for 
educational advancement. 

When the Chestnut street school- 
house in the city of Newark was com- 
pleted, it was regarded as a model 
school edifice; and the Board of Edu- 
cation of that day determined that 
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the school itself should be a model of 
its kind. The efforts of the Board to 
obtain a suitable person to place at 
its head, resulted in the choice of Dr. 
Barringer, who accepted the position, 
and from 1867 to 1877 held the prin- 
cipalship of the school. In the sum- 
mer of the latter year, Mr. Sears hav- 
ing resigned the office of Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Dr. Barringer was 
chosen by the Board to fill his place, 
and since that time has continued to 
discharge the duties of this responsible 
office. By virtue of his office of 
Superintendent, he is a trustee of the 
Newark Free Public Library, an in- 
stitution which, greatly through his 
instrumentality, affords extraordinary 
advantages to the teachers and pupils 
of the public as well as the private 
schools. 

A sketch of the movements in mat- 
ters of education in Newark would be 
very incomplete without giving the 
names at least of the old school- 
houses that were erected from time to 
time, as private enterprises, and 
nearly all of which were standing 
thirty years ago as evidence that there 
never was in Newark any lack of 
interest in the cause of education 
from its earliest settlement. The 
first of these old buildings was 
erected in 1797 and known as “The 
White School-house.” It stood in the 
lower part of the town, near what is 
now known as Lincoln Park. In 1847 
it was destroyed by fire. In 1804 was 
erected “the Stone School-house,” in 
Market street, which was used as late 
as 1869 for one of the primary schools 
under the Board of Education, and 
now known as the “ Boys’ Lodging 
House.” In 1807, the “Franklin 
School-house” was erected in Fair 
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street. This was sold in 1868 to the 
New Jersey Central Railroad, and the 
proceeds turned over to the Board of 
Education with the condition that 
they should be applied to the erection 
of another building to be called the 
Franklin School. This condition was 
complied with. In 1809, the “ Union 
School-house was erected in New 
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It has been already stated that as 
early as March 14, 1775, a grant of an 
acre and a half of land was made ata 
Town Meeting held on that day, for 
the use of a new academy lately 
erected on said land. It was called a 


“Latin Grammar School,” and the 
building occupied by it is described 
as having been “a sightly and com- 
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street, and, in 1820, the “Washington 
School-house” in Orange street. All 
these houses were built in stone, two 
stories high, with belfries and bells. 
Private schools were maintained in 
them until the schools established by 
the Board of Education made them 
no longer a necessity. 


modious stone edifice,” two stories 
high, with dwelling rooms for the 
teacher and his family, besides ac- 
commodations for pupils who might 
desire to be lodged and boarded. 
Here all the ordinary English 
branches were taught, as well as the 
languages and mathematics. The 
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school soon gained an excellent repu- 
tation and continued to be well con- 
ducted, and well patronized from its 
very commencement to its. unfortu- 
nate end, which came on the 25th day 
of January, 1780, when a British for- 
aging party burned its edifice to the 
ground. It was a great loss for New- 
ark, and the more bemoaned because 
in those troublous.times it could not 
be easily replaced. But in 1792, when 
peace and prosperity had taken the 
place of war and its train of evils, 
the town, never unmindful of its loss, 
resolved to erect another building to 
take the place of the one so barbar- 
-ously destroyed. It was not a resolu- 


tion of the Town Meeting, but of a 
number of its spirited men headed by 
Isaac Gouverneur, Esq. An associa- 
tion was formed for the purpose of 


establishing another school to take 
the place of the “Latin Grammar 
School,” which had been broken up 
by the destruction of its building. 
This association having chosen Mr. 
Gouverneur as its president, pur- 
chased a piece of ground on the corner 
of Broad and Academy Streets where 
a building was erected, and continued 
to stand until 1855, when it was pur- 
chased by the United States Govern- 
ment and pulled down in order to 
give place for a custom-house and 
post-office. At the time of its erection 
the Newark Academy was regarded 
as a model school building, and, for 
those days, it was truly, a noteworthy 
object, with its three stories in brick 
upon a seven feet stone basement, 
rising far above the surrounding 
dwellings. It was not built without 
much hard work and skillful man- 
agement on the part of those who had 
undertaken the enterprise. Among 
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the various expedients resorted to in 
order to obtain the needed money, 
was a lottery which, on a petition of 
the inhabitants to the legislature, was 
legalized for that purpose, it being 
provided in the act that the sum 
authorized to be raised in this way 
should not exceed eight hundred 
pounds. Subscriptions of money and 
other valuables were liberally made. 
A gentleman named Watts gave, as 
his subscription to the enterprise, a 
negro slave called “James,” and the 
Rev. Dr. Uzal Ogden was empowered 
to sell him “for as much money as he 
will sell for,” which he did, realizing 
the sum of forty pounds. In the 
erection of this building, St. John’s 
Lodge of Master Masons, now the 
oldest lodge of that fraternity in New 
Jersey, took: an active part, and in 
consideration thereof, received forever 
the exclusive use of the uppermost 
story. The persons who had worked 
so successfully in the establishment 
of this institution, determined to give 
it all possible permanence, and to that 
end met on the 2gth of April, 1795, 
and organized under the Act entitled 
“An Act to incorporate societies for 
the promotion of Learning.” A 
Board of Trustees consisting of Rev. 
Alexander Macwhorter, Rev. Uzal 
Ogden, William P. Smith, Elisha 
Boudinot, Samuel Ogden, Abraham 
Ogden and John N. Cumming was 
_appointed. Dr. Macwhorter was 
chosen president of the Board, and to 
the present day, nearly a hundred 
years, this Board has continued to be 
regularly elected. In the long list of 
trustees that have from time to time 
composed it, may be found the names 
of many of the most distinguished 
men of New Jersey, including Gov- 
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ernors, United States Senators, For- 
eign Ministers, Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, lawyers, physicians, clergymen 
and financiers. Of the first president 
under its charter, Rev. Alexander 
Macwhorter, we have spoken in a 
former article. His successor, Elisha 
Boudinot, was no less distinguished, 
though in a different profession, 
being not simply a lawyer, but a 
sergeant-at-law, a title not easily won 
in those days. It was after he had 
served five years as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, that 
hé was called to the presidency of the 
Board of Trustees of the Newark 
Academy. Of his successor, Rev. Dr. 
James Richards, a sketch has been, 
already given. Among others of 
these men of note was John H. 
Stephens, the first of Newark’s mer- 
chant princes, the early friend and 
protector of a score of millionaires 
who grew up under his instructions. 
There was also William Rankin, the 
first of Newark’s manufacturing 
princes, who probably did more to 
multiply its dwelling houses, its edi- 
fices of every sort, and incidentally to 
enhance the value of its real estate 
than any citizen that preceded or fol- 
lowed him. He held the office of 
president from 1847 to 1854, and was 
succeeded by Dr. Samuel H. Penning- 
ton who-still at the age of 86 years is 
strictly discharging all his duties as 
president, and is looking after the in- 
terests of the institution as closely as 
any of the most active members of 
the Board of Trustees. To pass by 
him with the mere mention of his 
name would be the suppression of 
much that is interesting in the history 
of education in Newark. His con- 
nection with the Academy began as 
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far back as 1833 sixty years ago, when 
he was elected one of its trustees, and 
at the first meeting after his election 
was chosen secretary. This office he 
held for twenty years, and then en- 
tered upon the office of president 
having been thereto chosen in 1854. 
In 1851 he was elected a member of 
the Board of Education of Newark, 
and in this position made his long 
experience of great service to the 
public schools. He remained a mem- 
ber of this board thirteen years, dur- 
ing the last eight of which he was 
its president. But his labors in 
the cause of education were not con- 
fined to Newark. In 1856 he was 
chosen a trustee of the College of 
New Jersey at Princeton, and soon 
after a trustee of the Theological 
Seminary in the same place, both of 
which offices he still holds, giving to 
the duties of each the closest atten- 
tion. He was placed at the head of 
the Board of Trustees of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary on the death of its 
president, Chancellor Green in 1876. 
As to his eminent fitness for the work 
to which he has devoted so many 
years of his life, there can be no doubt. 
His intellectual culture began at an 
early age. Born in Newark, N. J. 
Oct 16, 1806, we find him in 1825 at 
the age of nineteen, a graduate first 
from the Newark Academy and sub- 
sequently from the College at Prince- 
ton. With an inclination to scientific 
pursuits, and a great love for study, 
he soon became the master of medi- 
cine and surgery, under the instruc- 
tions of those distinguished profes- 
sors and practitioners, Dr. David 
Hosack and Dr. John W. Francis. 
Thirty years of labor in his profession 
gave him an experience which ren- 
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dered his services’ so valuable to his 
medical brethren, that he. felt con- 
strained at last to abandon most of 
his. practice and devote his time to 
consultations. Not satisfied with his 
attainments in science and letters, he 
applied himself to the study of bank- 
ing, and as a bank director displayed 
so much judgment and knowledge 
in financial matters, that on the es- 
tablishment of the Newark. City 
National Bank, in 1851 he was called 
to the presidency; and from that time 
until the present day has continued to 
discharge the duties of that respon- 
sible position, with all the activity of 
a man of half his years. 


As a member and officer. of the 


New Jersey Historical Society, as well 
as of various associations, scientific 
and literary, Dr. Pennington has had 


occasion to show his vigor and grace 


as awriter. His literary productions 
are not voluminous, still he has made 
many and very valuable contributions 
to medical science, and is the. author 
of numerous addresses and papers on 
the subject of education as well as on 
a great variety of; topics. 

From its earliest days down to the 
time when its building was sold to 
the United States government in 
1855. the Newark Academy held a 
high rank as an educational institu- 
tion. During the two years following 
this sale its school work was sus- 
pended and its trustees were looking 
about for a suitable place in which to 
resume it. Finally the trustees of 
the Academy purchased the commo- 
dious edifice erected about eight years 
before on the premises bounded on 
three sides by High, William and 
Shipman Streets and known as the 
Wesleyan Institute. In this build- 
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ing the trustees of the Academy at 
once reopened their school under the 
superintendence of Rev. F. A. Adams 
an accomplished scholar, who main- 
tained it very successfully till 1859 
when an advantageous call elsewhere 
induced him to resign. He was suc- 
ceeded in the same year by Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Farrand, who remained at the 
head of the institution until 1865, 
when it passed into the hands of Mr. 
C. M. Harrison, who after a few years 
was followed by Mr. Charles M. Davis 
and Major Hopkins, associate princi- 
pals. The able management of the 
school under Dr, Farrand who re- 
signed its. superintendence in 1865, 
induced the trustees in 1875 to recall 
him., The invitation was accepted 
and Dr. Farrand, became once more 
the head of the Academy, and still 
occupies that position. Although the 
institution throughout its long exis- 
tence always maintained a good repu- 
tation, it now through the excellent 
judgment and untiring efforts of Dr. 
Farrand, holds. a position as exalted 
as that of any similar institution of 
the Jand, In extent and thorough- 
ness, its course of instruction does 
not fall a whit behind that which has 
given eminence to the great prepara- 


_tory schools of Andover Exeter and 


Lawrenceville, its graduates entering 
the leading colleges with as high a 


. standing as the students from those 


institutions. In fact the graduates of 
the Academy led in 1892 the fresh- 
man classes in Princeton, Yale and 
Stevens, 
It is a pleasing fact that although 
born in the State of Vermont, this 
able instructor and almost life-long 
resident of New Jersey, can boast of 
ancestors whose names may be found 
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among those of the brave men of 
Morris County, N. J., who in 1776 
pledged themselves to sustain the 
action of the Continental and Provin- 
cial Congresses in defending the con- 
stitution. It is not only as an educa- 
tor but as an efficient co-operator in 
works of public interest, that Dr. 
Farrand demands somewhat more 
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that when the New Jersey Normal 
School was, in 1855, opened in Tren- 
ton he was as may be seen in its first 
annual report, appointed an instructor 
in this State institution. Two years 
later he was made Resident Principal 
of the Farnum Preparatory School, a 
branch of the State Normal School 
located at Beverly, N.J. After further 
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here than the bare mention of his 
name. At the age when the youthful 
graduate has scarcely decided as to 
what shall be his occupation for life, 
young Farrand had already launched 
upon his own, and such was his suc- 
cess as a teacher in the County in 
which he had grown up to manhood, 


and valuable experience as principal 
of the Trenton Academy, he was in 
1859 called to the Newark Academy, 
when after a service of six years he 
went to New York, and established 
in that City a school of high order 
which is still a flourishing institution 
known now as the “ Collegiate Acad- 
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emy.” In 1875, the trustees of the 
Newark Academy, as has been already 
said, invited him to resume his posi- 
tion as principal of that ancient 
school, and now for nearly a quarter 
of a century he has been closely and 
honorably connected with its history. 
Collegiate honors have. been heaped 
upon him from Princeton, Williams, 
and the University efNew York. 
His fellow citizens of Newark made 
him a member of its Board of Educa- 
tion, and that body called him to its 
presidency. In the formation of the 


New Jersey State Teacher’s Associa- 
tion he took a prominent part, and 
in every patriotic movement in which 
he considered it his duty to lend a 
helping hand, he has never failed to 
be active and efficient. 

The Newark Academy is strictly a 


private school, its stockholders, or as- 
sociates as they are called, deriving no 
profits whatever from their invest- 
ments, but using all the revenue 
therefrom for the benefit of the in- 
stitution. Within a few years past 
they have erected upon the premises 
a gymnasium which, in all its ap- 
pointments, is not excelled by any 
similar structure. It is solely for the 
use of the students of the Academy, 
and is under the constant supervision 
of a gentleman skilled in athletic ex- 
ercises. Very recently a consider- 
able addition has been made to the 
grounds with a view to future im- 
provements. 

But there were other private schools 
in Newark of which mention should 
be made in order to give complete- 
ness to our sketch. Of one of them 
—the school established by Rev. 
Aaron Burr, which proved to be the 
germ of the College of New Jersey— 
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enough has been said in a former 
article. But there weze other two, 
under whose masters, most of New- 
arks’s oldest citizens have had ex- 
periences never to be forgotten. 
One of these schools was that estab- 
lished in 1820, and taught by Mr. 
Nathan Hedges, a born pedagogue. 

With his characteristic promptness 
and energy, he had no sooner planted 
his feet within the precincts of New- 
ark, than he entered upon his life- 
long career as ateacher. In that old 
frame building on Bank street, be- 
tween Halsey and Washington streets, 
now occupied as a Jewish Synagogue, 
he began his work and for fifty years 
thereafter continued to teach with a 
success that is seldom equalled, hav- 
ing in many instances as his pupils, 
the grandchildren of those to whom 
he had imparted the first rudiments 
of learning. As a teacher, he en- 
joyed a high reputation, and as a 
disciplinarian, he had no superior. 
Mr. Hedges was born in Madison, N. 
J.in 1792. Although not a classical 
scholar, he was a thorough mathe- 
matician and grammarian. He died 
January 21, 1875, universally re- 
spected and regretted. 

Another of the old schoolmasters 
of Newark was Mr. Bernard Kearney, 
whose school flourished contempo- 
raneously with that of Mr. Hedges. 
Mr. Kearney was born in Dublin, 


. Ireland, in February, 1798, and came 


to the United States in 1822. At first 
he opened a private school, near the 
corner of Plane and Market streets. 
Subsequently, he took charge of the 
schools in St. John’s parish, and still 
later, of those in the parish of St. 
Patrick. Among his pupils was 
Archbishop Corrigan, as well as other 
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eminent men in the Catholic Church. 
He was a man of excellent education, 
of great moral worth, and highly re- 
spected, not only by his own coun- 
trymen, but by all who knew him. 
In 1859-60 he was a member of the 
Board of Education of Newark; in 
1862-65 a member of the Common 
Council, and for two years a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature. He 
died February 25, 1882. 

Institutions known as_ Business 
Colleges are of very recent origin. 
Prior to 1835 the term “Business 
Education,” was unknown. There 
were itinerant professors of penman- 
ship; and in schools of a high grade 
bookkeeping, in an imperfect manner 
was taught, but a practical knowledge 
of commercial transactions, or of 
banking could only be obtained in 
the counting-house or the bank; 


where, of course, those who sought it 
could not expect to be taught for 
nothing, and it was an acquisition 
which could be only made through 
the tedious experience of months 


and years. As early as any one, and 
perhaps the earliest, to see the need 
of schools where a practical knowl- 
edge of business could be acquired 
was Prof. R. M. Bartlett, who died 
about a year ago in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
His first effort in this direction was 
the opening of a school of penman- 
ship and bookkeeping in Philadelphia, 
in the year 1834, but with such ill 


success, that he removed to Pitts- 


burgh in the following year, and 
finally to Cincinnati, where his school 
of penmanship and bookkeeping as- 
sumed the name of “ Bartlett’s Com- 
mercial College.” As early as 1848, 
his college numbered fifty students 
with four professors including him- 
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self, and in time it assumed all 
the importance and afforded all 
the facilities necessary to the pre- 
paration of young men for the 
various occupations of life, wherein 
may be indispensable a knowledge 
of bookkeeping, geometry, surveying, 
stenography, calligraphy, telegraphy, 
drawing, typewriting, or, in short, of 
a practical knowledge of everything 
that is essential to the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the banker, the civil 
engineer, or the architect. Business 
Colleges are to the business world 
what colleges of polite learning are 
to the world of letters and science, 
or what Medical Colleges are to the 
.physician and surgeon, and will in 
the future become quite as indispens- 
able... 

In Newark there are two institu- 
tions of this kind, the elder of which, 
now known as Coleman National 
Business College, was founded in 
1862. A few years later this institu- 
tion passed into the hands of Prof. 
H. Coleman, who has conducted it 
ever since; and made for it a world- 
wide reputation., That he was thor- 
oughly prepared for the work to 
which he has devoted his life may be 
inferred from the fact that when he 
was called to take charge of the col- 
lege in Newark, he was, and had 
been for some time, a successful in- 
structor in what was then one of the 
most famous Business Colleges in the 
country—Eastman College, on the 
Hudson River. His success.in New- 
ark has been truly wonderful; and 
though hundreds and thousands of his 
pupils, perhaps the majority of them, 
have come from almost every State 
in the Union, still Newark. has: en- 
joyed none the less, the advantages 
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which his institution has brought to 
its youth and to its industries. This 
college ‘is incorporated under the 
laws of New Jersey, and among its 
incorporators are many prominent 
citizens of Newark. 

The younger of the two Business 


two institutions flourish almost side 
by side, and if there be any rivalry 
between them, it is of that kind which 
can only result in benefit to both, 
and in the promotion of the common 
good. The presiding spirits in both 
are valuable citizens of whom New- 
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Colleges which Newark boasts, is 
known as the “New Jersey Business 
College.” It was established in 1874, 
and is under the direction of Prof. C. 
T. Miller, a graduate from the old 
Bryant, Stratton & Kimberly Busi- 
ness College of Philadelphia These 


ark has reason to be proud. What 
can be said of the one institution, can 
be quite as truly said of the other. 
They are both models of their kind, 
and both are quietly taking a part in 
the great work of human advance- 
ment, of which very few have the 
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slightest knowledge. One can not 
more pleasantly and profitably spend 
an hour than in visiting these schools, 
in going from room to room in either 
of them; in watching in these rooms 
all the various transactions of the 
business world—the~ banker, the 
broker, the merchant, each going, day 
by day, through his routine work; in 
seeing the stenographer, the type- 
writer, the telegrapher, each and all 
laboring industriously, and as if it 
were for their daily bread. 

The course of study-in both of 
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these colleges is nearly the same. 
Prof. Miller, the principal of the New 
Jersey Business ‘College, came to 
Newark in 1868 to take charge of the 
practical department of what was 
then the Bryant, Stratton & Whitney 
Business College. With this expe- 
rience, as well as that of a public 
school teacher for several years, 
he established the institution over 
which he now presides, and has won 
for it a position quite as high as 
that of any similar institution in the 
land. 
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NELSON LUDINGTON, LUMBERMAN AND BANKER. 


A PIONEER among the merchant 
lumbermen of the Northwest 
was Nelson Ludington, who became 
identified with the trade in 1848, was 
signally successful through a long 
series of years in the conduct and 
management of a vast business, and 
died, leaving a handsome estate in 
Chicago, January 15th, 1883. Born 
January 18th, 1818, in Putnam county, 
New York, Mr. Ludington came of an 
.old New England family, the progen- 
itor of the American branch of the 
family — William Ludington — hav- 
ing settled in Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, in 1680, His grandfather was 
Col. Henry Ludington, who removed 
from Bradford, Connecticut, to Put- 
nam county, New York—settling at 
what has since been called Luding- 
tonville in his honor—and who was 
one of the most conspicuous figures 
in the State during the revolutionary 
period. Col. Ludington’s home was a 
spacious, old-fashioned mansion, a 
few miles north of Mahopac, and was 
Washington’s real headquarters much 
of the time during the year 1777, 
although his headquarters were nom- 
inally at Fredericksburg—now Kent 
—New York. In this famous old 
house many meetings were held and 
plans were laid which were of mate- 
rial consequence to the cause of the 
colonists. Col. Ludington, who had 
distinguished himself in the French 
and Indian wars, had been commis- 
sioned by the Provincial Congress, 
and later by Gov. George Clinton, 


and placed in command of the militia 
of this region. Acting in this capacity 
he co-operated with the continental 
army and was one of the most efficient 
and valuable counselors of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the colonial forces. 


-In Lamb’s History of New York it is 


stated that he frequently thwarted 
the designs of the British Gen. Howe, 
in consequence of which a price was 
set on his head, and on one occasion 
when the Tories had surrounded his 
home, his capture was only prevented 
by the bravery and presence of mind 
of his daughters Sibyl and Rebecca 
Ludington, “who were standing 
guard with guns in their hands” and 
discovered the enemy in time to ward 
off the danger by a clever ruse. It 
was the first named of these daughters 
whose all-night ride on horseback to 
arouse Col. Ludington’s regiment of 
“minute men” just after the British 
forces had raided Danbury, Connect- 
icut, is hardly less famous than the 
midnight ride of Paul Revere. 

In this historic locality Nelson Lud- 
ington was born, and there he grew 
up, receiving his early education in 
the district school of the neighbor- 
hood, and supplementing it with a 
course at the Tucker Hill Academy 
in Duchess county. 

His business training began in a 
general store at Cold Spring, New 
York, and from there he went to New 
York City, where he was employed 
for a time as clerk in a dry goods store. 

In 1839 he joined his brother, Har- 
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rison Ludington—afterward governor 
of Wisconsin— in Milwaukee and 
became a clerk in the general store of 
Ludington, Burchard & Co., his uncle, 
Lewis Ludington, his brother and 
Harvey Burchard composing the firm. 
At the end of two years he purchased 
Mr. Burchard’s interest in the busi- 
ness, the firm name becoming Lud- 
ington & Co. With this business Mr. 
Ludington was identified until 1848, 
when he sold his interest in the store, 
and in company with Hon. Daniel 
Wells, Jr., and Jefferson Sinclair, en- 
gaged in the lumber trade under the 
firm name of N. Ludington & Co. At 
that time the lumber trade of this 
region was in its infancy, and only. 
men of exceptional sagacity and fore- 
sight looked far enough into the 
future to see the fortunes in store for 
those who made a judicious use of 
their opportunities. A naturally keen 
perception enabled Mr. Ludington to 
see that the rapid building up of 
western towns and communities must 
make a market for the lumber product 
of the northwest, and that those 
earliest in the field, and most favor- 
ably located, would reap the richest 
return. He accordingly acquired con- 
siderable bodies of fine timber lands, 
and established mills at Escanaba 
and later at Marinette, Michigan, 
where the firm engaged in the manu- 
facture of lumber on an extensive 
scale, For a time the principal docks 
and lumber yards of the firm were at 
Milwaukee, that being the chief dis- 
tributing point. In 1851, however, 
Harrison Ludington joined the firm 
and took charge of the business in 
Milwaukee, while Nelson started what 
was at first designed to be a branch 
establishment in Chicago. 
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Under Mr. Ludington’s manage- 
ment, and by reason of the rapid 
growth of Chicago, the establishment 
here soon became the headquarters 
of the company, and in 1854 the Mil- 
waukee yards and office were closed. 
The business in Chicago grew to large 
proportions, and with one or two 
changes of partners, was conducted 
as a partnership until 1868, when the 
“N. Ludington Company” was or- 
ganized, with Mr. Ludington as pres- 
ident, and this position he retained 
up to the date of his death in 1883. 
For thirty-five years he was the exec- 
utive head of the firm, and later of 
the corporation which bore his name, 
and during that time a vast industry, 
and one which yielded splendid for- 
tunes to nearly all those interested in 
it, was built up. That the success of 
this enterprise was due in a large 
measure to Mr. Ludington’s conserv- 
ative and able management is un- 
questionably true. Few of the 
pioneers in the lumber business were 
so uniformly successful. The great 
majority of them met with reverses 
from time to time, and success was 
only the result of long continued 
struggles. The monetary panics of 
the ante-war period affected many 
disastrously, and bankrupted scores 
of enterprising and energetic lumber- 
men. During this troublous period, 
however, the N. Ludington firm never 
failed to meet its obligations prompt- 
ly, or suffered the slightest impair- 
ment of its credit. 

As a business man Mr. Ludington 
was both merchant and financier. He 
understood the laws governing trade, 
knew how to dispose of his goods in 
the market to the best advantage, 
and adhered strictly to approved and 





safe methods. In the midst of specu- 
lation, he was never a speculator, and 
from the time he began his career as 
a western business man with a cash 
capital of thirty-five dollars, to the 
end of his life, when his transactions 
aggregated hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually, he was never at any 
time in doubt as to the status of his 
affairs. 

The same conservatism which made 
him a successful merchant made him 
a banker in whom the public had un- 
limited confidence, and in whese care 
depositors felt that their funds were 
abundantly secure. 

When the Fifth National Bank of 
Chicago was organized in 1863, he 
was chosen a member of the Board of 
Directors, and in 1873 he became its 
president, remaining at the head of 
this important financial institution 
until its charter expired in 1882, when 
he became a director of its successor, 
the National Bank of America. 

In the conduct of all his affairs he 
was a typical representative of the 
old school of merchant financiers, 
who avoided unnecessary risk in 
business, however promising the 
outlook for handsome profits. With 
him the first and most important con- 
sideration was the safety of the inter- 
ests which he controlled, and his 
accumulations were never jeopardized 
in the effort to add to his fortune. 
Probity and the strictest integrity 
were as much distinguishing char- 
acteristics of his business career as 
his conservatism, and none of the 
pioneer merchants of the northwest 
have stood higher among those with 
whom they were associated in the 
ordinary affairs of life. The feeling 
of those, who had been most intimate- 
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ly associated with him in a business 
way, toward Mr. Ludington, was 
expressed by the Lumberman’s Ex- 
change of Chicago, in the following 
series of resolutions: 

REsOLveD. — “That the Lumber- 
man’s Exchange of Chicago and the 
fraternity of lumbermen of this city 
have learned with the most heartfelt 
regret of the death of Nelson Luding- 
ton, for more than thirty years our 
associate in business, and to most of 
us an intimate friend. 

RESOLVED.—“ That in his death our 
circle has been deprived of one, wise 
in council, enterprising in spirit, dili- 
gent in business, and a citizen whose 
example was worthy of the emulation 
of those who are yet early in the pur- 
suit of success in business life, and 
who are seeking successful models 
for their guidance.” 

This expression of sentiment was 
followed by resolutions of sympathy 
with the family of Mr. Ludington, 
and the Exchange attended his 
funeral in a body. 

Resolutions similar to the above 
were adopted also by the National 
Bank of America’s Board of Directors, 
and by the Chicago Clearing House 
Association, all of which are tributes 
paid only to men who have been 
worthy and useful citizens of a com- 
munity. 

Aside from his business, Mr. Lud- 
ington was a man of modest and re- 
tiring disposition, averse to any kind 
of show or ostentation, devoted to his 
home and family, and little inclined 
to come prominently before the pub- 
licin any other than a purely business 
capacity. During the later years of 
his life he traveled somewhat exten- 
sively, both in this country and 
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abroad, accompanied by his wife, in 
search of health, but was not perma- 
nently benefitted. The surviving 
members of Mr. Ludington’s family 
are his wife—Charlotte J. Ludington 
—Mary L. Barnes, wife of Charles J. 
Barnes, of the publishing house of A. 
S. Barnes & Co., New York and 
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Chicago, and managing director of the 
American Book Company in Chicago 
and Jennie L. Young, wife of Geo. W. 
Young, capitalist, of Chicago. 

The interests of the estate center in 
Chicago, and one of the notable bus- 
iness blocks of the city is known as 
the “ Ludington Building.” 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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ICHABOD SIMMONS, 


CHABOD SIMMONS was one of 
the worthy pioneers of northern 
Illinois who passed away in 1892. 


Born in the town of Johnstown, in 
what was then Montgomery County, 


N. Y., June 16, 1812, he grew to 
manhood in the Empire State and 
resided there until 1844. His earliest 
years were years of pioneer expe- 
riences, his father having emigrated 
from Rhode Island and settled in 
western New York when that por- 
tion of the State was new and but 
sparsely inhabited. He was the 
youngest of seven children and was 
left a half orphan by the death of his 
mother when he was three years of 
age. Brought up ona farm his facil- 
ities for acquiring an education were 
limited, but he had a natural fond- 


ness for books and such as he could - 


procure were carefully read and re- 
read—most of them by the light of a 
tallow candle—in the old farm house 
in which he grew up, so that by the 
time he attained his majority his 
mind was well stored with useful 
knowledge and he was fairly well 
equipped for a business career, 


In 1833 he married Lucy Powell 
and established his home in the new 
county of Fulton, which had been 
formed out of a part of Montgomery 
County, engaging in business as a 
tanner and manufacturer of buck- 
skins. In 1842 his wife died leaving 
him with a family of four daughters, 
and two years later he decided to 
emigrate to what was then “the far 
west.” Before leaving New York 
State he was married to Adelia Frey 
of Ephratah, Fulton County, who ac- 
companied him to his new home. 
Arriving in-Illinois he purchased a 
farm in Lake County which had just 
been created by act of the State 
Legislature. While carrying on 
farming operations successfully he 
took an active interest in public 
affairs and in 1859 he was elected 
sheriff of Lake County. When his 
term of office as sheriff expired he 
was appointed Internal Revenue As- 
sessor at Waukegan and held the of- 
fice until it was abolished at the close 
of the war. He then removed to 
Kenosha County, Wisconsin, and was 
engaged in business there several 
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years, returning at the end of that 
time to a farm in Waukegan. 

Failing health soon compelled him 
to retire from active business and the 
closing years of his life were spent 
with his son Charles E. Simmons, at 
whose home in Oak Park a suburb of 
Chicago,—he died February 4th 1892. 

A familiar figure among the pio- 
neers of northern Illinois and one of 
those with whom time dealt most 
kindly in preserving him toa ripe old 
age Mr. Simmons enjoyed a large 
measure of the esteem and affection- 
ate regard of those who were associ- 
ated with him during his life time. 
A quiet and unassuming man who 
never sought any special preferment 
in the community with which he was 
so long identified; he belonged to the 
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class “of*men who have been prime 
factors in laying the foundation of 
western civilization and developing 
the splendid prosperity of the present 
generation. Successful in life, in the 
ordinary acceptance of ¢hat term, a 
model of business rectitude and of- 
ficial integrity, his kindly nature and 
Christian’, character endeared him 
especially to those most intimately 
associated with him. 

The surviving members of this pio- 
neer family are Mrs. Simmons, 
Charles E. Simmons widely known as 
Land Commissioner of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Company. 
Mrs. Homer Cook, wife of a prom- 
inent Chicago lawyer. Mrs. H. 
Cheever, Mrs. John King, and Mrs. E. 
W. H. Willerton. 


Howarp Louis ConarpD. 





GENESIS OF THE NAME 
WILLIAM 


R. WILLIAM J. COLE was born 

in Putnam Valley, Putnam 
County, New York, on October 28, 
1832. He comes of an old New Eng- 
land family. The line begins with a 
certain Joshua Cole of Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts. Later on, in 1746, 
we find Elisha Cole and his wife 
Hannah Smalley, removing from 
Cape Cod and settling as pioneers 
in the then wilderness of Putnam 
County, New York. Of their twelve 
children, Ebenezer, the tenth, was a 
Baptist minister, serving also as a 
Revolutionary soldier in the cause of 
the colonies, The Rev. Ebenezer 


} See National Magazine for June, 1892. 


AND FAMILY OF COLE.’ 
J. COLE. 


was married to a Miss Mary Ogden. 
Their tenth child, William, was the 
grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch. He was a farmer and miller, 
and soldier during the war of 1812. 
He married Sarah Odell. Their son, 
John B. Cole, the father of William 
J., adopted the trade of a carpenter. 
He married Mary Jane Gillett, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Gillett of Putnam 
County, and herself, in turn, grand- 
child of a Revolutionary soldier. 
This woman died when William J. 
Cole was but three years of age, and 
the child was taken from his mother’s 
grave into the family of an uncle, 
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Nathaniel Cole. A few years later 
his father married again and brought 
back the boy into his own home, but 
at a still later date he entered the 
family of®another uncle, Mr. George 
Washington Depew of Peekskill, N. 
Y. Here for a time he attended 
‘the village pay’school and at length 
entered the Peekskill Academy, where 
he enjoyed a special training under 
the principals, =Albert and Noah 
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carpenter’s trade. He served in this 
capacity for three years, and after- 
ward entered into the business of a 
sub-contractor in which he was very 
successful. He was married on May 
15, 1856, and visiting Wisconsin on 
his wedding trip, to see his relatives 
and grandfather, who fought in the 
war of 1812. He was so well pleased 
with them and with the country he 
concluded to remain in Viroqua, in 


‘“VIRGINIA PLANTATION,” 


Wells. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew was 
attending the Academy at the same 
time, and Mr. Cole well remembers 
the occasion of the delivery of young 
Depew’s first speech—a very success- 
ful effort which elicited hearty ap- 
plause. 

At the age of eighteen he left the 
Academy and went to New York 
City, where he became apprenticed 
to one Ziel J. Eggleston, to learn the 


Badax (now Vernon) County, Wis- 
consin. Hon. Jerry Rusk settled in 


‘this same place about the same time, 


and in conjunction with Mr. Cole’s 
uncle, conducted a stage and mail 
route. Mr. Cole opened a shop where 
he did general carpentry and cabinet 
work, and manufactured window 
blinds and sashes, and carriages, 
wagons and sleighs. He manufac- 
tured for the stage route a four-run- 
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ner stage sleigh, after the pattern of 
those then in vogue in New York. 
This was the first vehicle of the kind 
ever seen in that part of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Cole cut and hewed his own 
timber, from a virgin forest which 
only eight or ten years before had 
been the hunting ground of the Win- 
nebago and Kickapoo Indians. He 
built a handsome house for himself, 
but after a few years he returned to 
New York City, where he acquired a 
considerable real estate property on 
Fifty-fourth street, near Sixth Avenue. 
For thirteen years he carried on a 
suit against the city on account of 
the re-grading of the street which 
left his houses twelve feet higher 
above the street than when originally 
built. Later on he exchanged this 
city property for a magnificent. plan- 
tation of 1400 acres, situated six miles 
east of Norfolk, in Princess Anne 
County, Virginia, and known as 
Lawson Hall. 

This magnificent estate, utterly un- 
attainable before the Rebellion, was 
sold for about $40,000 after the war. 
It contains a splendid group of lakes, 
now known as the Cole Spring Lakes, 
with fine timber lands, and a splendid 
mansion 125 years old, the bricks for 
which were imported from England. 
After the close of the war this house 
' was used by the Freedman’s Bureau 
as aschool. Mr. Cole also acquired 
about six hundred acres on Lynn- 
haven Bay, comprising the former 
estate of Commodore McIntosh of 
the U. S. Navy. Later he purchased 
the splendid estate of Judge Nelson 
in Louisa County, Virginia, contain- 
ing 815 acres. While carrying on 
these enterprises in the south, Mr. 
Cole himself remained in New York 
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City. He had also turned his attention 
to the work of aship joiner, and at the 
time of the great strike he was Sec- 
retary of the Ship Joiners’ Union. 
He strongly opposed the strike and 
predicted its unsatisfactory results. 

About the time of the Civil War, 
Mr. Cole was induced by John E. 
Devlin, Corporation Counsel of New 
York city, to join the police force. 
He was attached to the 18th pre- 
cinct during the famous draft riots 
and participated actively in the quel- 
ling of these disturbances. On the 
occasion he rescued a drafting wheel 
from the clutches of the mob and 
carried it to the third story of a store- 
building with the aid of X. Y. Smith, 
Superintendent of the Draft, where 
with two or three brother officers, he 
defended it against repeated attacks. 
At length the building was: set on 
fire,and the brave officers were forced 
to retreat to an adjoining roof. In 
the trouble that ensued Mr. Cole 
fought his way out of the mob at the 
cost of severe injuries. A brother 
officer reported at his Station he be- 
lieved him dead, but he dissipated 
these bad tidings by himself appear- 
ing on the scene with a fractured 
shoulder and a disabled hip, it is 
true, but very much alive, neverthe- 
less. Mr. Cole reported for duty 
when but half cured from these in- 
juries and he suffered severely in 
consequence, besides receiving sev- 
eral subsequent injuries at the hands 
of the mobs. 

About a year after the close of the 
war Mr. Cole resigned from the 
police force and returned to his trade 
of carpentry. Later on he became a 
builder and contractor and erected 
many fine houses, With the exten- 
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sive knowledge of city properties 
which he thus acquired, he established 
a real estate and loan agency at 
Broadway and 4gth St. afterwards 
removing to Broadway and 32nd St. 
Since this time he has continued: to 
do all the business ‘connected with 
such an office employing such good 
judgment and achieving such success 
as to inspire the fullest confidence. 

He has built up a large trade in 
both city and country property. 

Mr. Cole has been twice happily 
married. The first wife, Elizabeth 
Ann Belshaw, was a daughter of 
James Belshaw of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. His second wife was Miss 
Emily Augusta Frost, a lady of Eng- 
lish’ descent. Mr. Cole’s political 


sympathies have always been with 
the Republican party, and he has 


been a member of a number of polit- 
ical) clubs, among them being the 
Garfield and West Side Republican 
Clubs.. He is a member of the Real 
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Estate Exchange and Treasurer of the 
Juvenile Guardian Society. 

The object of this last mentioned 
society is to provide relief for the 
sick and: needy children of the poor. 
An important feature is the summer 
excursions, on which occasions the 
children are taken to some beautiful 
resort accompanied by parent or 
guardian. A warm dinner and other 
comforts are provided, and a physi- 
cian is always in attendance to care 
for the sickly. Throughout the year 
the Society furnishes necessary food, 
clothing, fuel and medical attendance 
for those in destitute circumstances. 
Rev. Dr. F. Robertson, formerly a 
Presbyterian clergyman, who has 
spent a life time in such work, 
founded the society. Mr. Cole has 
always taken an active interest in the 
work as a director and treasurer in 
the organization, in which capacity he 
labors without any thought of re- 
muneration. 


L. A. Bonp. 





The nicknaming of 
men prominent in 
public life has been a 
of peculiarity of politics 
in the western states, 
and no State has been 
more prolific of unique sobriquets 
than the State of Illinois. Stephen 
A. Douglas was known as the “ Little 
Giant,” and his one-time colleague in 
the United States Senate, General 


“The 
Long: Nine” 


Illinois. 


James Shields, was “Paddy” Shields 


athome. John Reynolds, one of the 
early Governors was known as “The 
Old Ranger,” and Abraham Lincoln 
was “Honest Abe” in Illinois, while 
General John A. Logan was “Black 
Jack” Logan to political friends and 
enemies alike. Ex-Governor Richard 
Oglesby has been “Uncle Dick” for 
a quarter of a century, and ex-Gover- 
nor Fifer will always be “Private 
Joe” in the parlance of Illinois poli- 
ticians. 

Physical peculiarities, mental char- 
acteristics, or incidents in the lives of 
men have served to suggest names 
which have clung to them with as 
much tenacity as those bestowed 
upon them by their parents, and 
which have become almost equally 
familiar to the general public. In 
some instances the names thus given 
have become historic and have been 
applied to groups of men as well as 


individuals. An interesting group of 
this kind is that which receives con- 
spicuous mention in the most authen- 
tic and comprehensive history of 
Illinois yet written—that compiled 
and published by Hon. John Moses, 
librarian of the Chicago Historical 
Society—in connection with the loca- 
tion of the State capital at Springfield. 

Persons familiar with the history 
of Illinois are cognizant of the fact 
that the State capital was somewhat 
migratory during the early years of 
her statehood. The act creating the 
territory of Illinois,—passed by Con- 
gress in 1809,—located the capital at 
Kaskaskia, then and for a number of 
years thereafter the largest town in 
the territory. When the State govern- 
ment was organized, Kaskaskia con- 
tinued to be the capital—notwith- 
standing the fact that it was located 
in the extreme southern portion of 
the state, until 1819, when under 
authority of the legislature, a new 
location was selected on the Kaskas- 
kia River, eighty-two miles northeast 
of the town of Kaskaskia, and the 
new town of Vandalia became the 
capital. The legislative enactments 
under which this removal was effected 
stipulated that the seat of government 
should not again be changed until a 


‘period of twenty years had elapsed 


but the movement of population 
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toward the center of the State caused 
agitation of the question of a change 
of location within little more than a 
decade. 

The question of re-locating the 
capital was submitted to the jpeople 
of the State at an election held in 
1834, with Springfield, Jacksonville, 
Alton, Vandalia and Peoria as com- 
petitors for the prize, but a decisive 
date was not given and it remained to 
be determined by the general assem- 
bly of 1836-37. 

Sangamon County, of which 
Springfield was then, as now, the 
County seat, embraced within its lim- 
its a large area of magnificent farm- 
ing lands and its population had 
increased rapidly from date of settle- 
ment. Under the legislative appor- 
tionment ‘then in force the’ County 
had nine representatives in the State 
legislature and these nine members 
entered upon the discharge of their 
official duties at Vandalia in the win- 
ter of 1836-37, united in their devo- 
tion to a single “ pet measure to which 
all other questions and issues which 
might arise were to be subordinated. 
That project was the removal of the 
State capital from Vandalia to Spring- 
field and to the accomplishment of this 
object they bent all their energies 
until success crowned their efforts. 

“The delegation from Sangamon 
County ’"—says the historian before 
alluded to in this connection—“ was 
remarkable not only for the mental 
ability of its members but also for 
their physical stature, their combined 
height aggregating precisely fifty- 
four feet, an average of six feet for 
each. For this reason they were 
then, and have ever since been spoken 
of as “ the long nine.” 


than a thrice-told” tale, 
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At the head of the group of men 
—thus uniquely designated in legis- 
lative and political annals—was 
Abraham Lincoln the acknowledged 
leader of the delegation, the formu- 
lator of its policy and the practical 
dictator of its legislative action. 
Another member was Mirian W. 
Edwards, Lincoln’s brother-in-law— 
whose father was territorial governor 
and third governor of the State—who 
afterwards served with distinction[as 
Attorney-general of Illinois and in 
other official capacities. A. G. 
Herndon, father of Wm. H. Herndon, 
noted as one of the biographers of 
Lincoln, Col. Wm. F. Elkins who 
figured prominently in the Blackhawk 
war, John Fletcher, John Dawson, 
Andrew McCormick, Dan Stone and 
Robert L. Wilson were the other 
members of the “Long nine” to 
whom the city of Springfield is in- 
debted for the distinction of being 


capital of Illinois. 
* 


The articleon Texas 
in the present num- 
ber leads us to note 
that Mr. Richard 
Harding? ; Davis in 
“The West from a 


The Story 
ofa 
Brave Deed 


Bravely Told. 


Car Window,” relates in his first 
chapter the story of the brave de- 


fence of the Alamo, in Texas. Heap- 
proaches the subject with becoming 
modesty, it being as he says “more 
We select 
some passages from his spirited ac- 
count. 
“On the 23d of February, 1836, 
General Santa Anna himself, with 
4,000 Mexican soldiers, marched into 
the town of San Antonio. In the old = 
mission of the Alamo were the town’s 
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only defenders, 145 men, under Cap- 
tain Travis, a young man twenty- 
eight years old. With him were 
Davy Crockett, who had crossed over 
from his own State to help those who 
were freeing theirs, and Colonel 
Bowie (who gave his name toa knife, 
which name our government gave 
later to a fort), who was wounded 
and lying on a cot. On the 
3d of March, 1836, there was a cessa- 
tion in the bombardment, and Cap- 
tain Travis drew his men up into 
single rank and takes his place in 
front of them. Captain Travis tells 
them that all that remains to them is 
the choice of their death, and that 
they have but to decide in which 
manner of dying they will best serve 
their country. They- can surrender 
and be shot down mercilessly, they 
can make a sortie and be butchered 
before they have gained twenty yards, 
or they can die fighting to the last, 
and killing their enemies until that 
last comes, He gives them their 
choice, and then stooping, draws a 
line with the point of his sword in 
the ground from the left to the right 
of the rank. ‘And now,’ he says, 
‘every man who is determined to re- 
main here and to die with me will 
come to me across that line.’ Tap- 
ley Holland was the first to cross. 
He jumped it with a bound, as though 
it were a Rubicon. ‘I am ready to 
die for my country,’ he said. And 
then all but one man,. named Rose, 
marched over to the other side. Col- 
onel Bowie, lying wounded in his cot, 
raised himself onhis elbow. ‘Boys,’ 
he said, ‘don’t leave me. Won't 
some of you carry me across?’ And 


those of the sick who could walk rose . 


from the bunks and tottered across 
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the line; and those who could ‘not 
walk were carried. Rose, who could 
speak Spanish, trusted to this chance 
to escape, and scaling the wall of 
the Alamo, dropped into a ditch on 
the other side, and crawled, hidden 
by the cactus, into a place of safety. 
Through him we know what hap- 
pened before that final day came. 
He had his reward. 

“ Three days after this, on the morn- 
ing of the 6th of March, Santa Anna 
brought forward all of his infantry, 
supported by his cavalry, and stormed 
the fortress. The infantry came up 
on every side at once in long. black 
solid rows, bearing the scaling-lad- 
ders before them, and encouraged by 
the press of great numbers about 
them. At the third trial the 
ladders are planted, and Mexicans 
after Mexicans scale them, and jump 
down into the pit inside, hundreds 
and hundreds of them, to be met with 
bullets and then by bayonet-thrusts, 
and at last with desperate swinging 
of the butt, until the little band 
grows smaller and weaker, and is 
driven up and about and beaten 
down and stamped beneath the 
weight of overwhelming and unend- 
ing numbers. They die fighting on 
their knees, hacking up desperately 
as they are beaten and pinned down 
by a dozen bayonets, Bowie leaning 
on his elbow and shooting from his 
cot, Crockett fighting like a panther 
in the angle of the church wall, and 
Travis with his back against the wall 
to the west. The 172 men who had 
held 4,000 men at bay for two sleep- 
less weeks are swept away as a dam 
goes that has held back a flood, and 
the Mexicans open the church doors 
from the inside and let in their com- 
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rades and the sunshine that shows 
them horrid heaps of 522 dead Mexi- 
cans, and 500 more wounded. There 
are no wounded among the Texans; 
of the one hundred and seventy-two 
who were in the Alamo there are one 
hundred and seventy-two dead. 
“With an example like this to fol- 
low, it was not difficult to gain the 
independence of Texas, and when- 
ever Sam Houston rode before his men 
crying, ‘Remember the Alamo!” the 


battle was already half won.” 


* * * 


“ How we Under this caption 
a Charleston journal 
raises acry of distress 
over the neglect to 
secure valuable documents relating to 
the history of the State of South 
Carolina, manifested by its own citi- 
zens, aS contrasted with the com- 
mendable appreciation of these on 
the part of citizens of other States. 
It says: 

“It appears that our historian and 
novelist, William Gilmore Simms, in 
1868, broken in fortune by the results 
of the war, and unable even with his 
brilliant pen to avert the res anguste 
domi, was compelled to part with his 
collection of letters and manuscripts, 
the labor of many years and the fruit 
of unremitting study and investiga- 
tion. Messrs. J. Carson Brevoort, H. 
E, Pierrepont, and sixteen other gen- 
tlemen of New York contributed the 
sum of $1,500, which was paid Dr. 
Simms in 1868 for his invaluable 
manuscripts, now to be found in the 
archives of the Long Island Histori- 
cal Society. An idea of the char- 
acter and value of the collection is 
fully set forth in a report of the 
society.” 


Lose our 


History.” 


The application of the homily then 
follows, and should find an echo in 
every community that must plead 
guilty to the same inexcusable indif- 
ference. 

“Only a Carolinian with a dead 


soul would not feel a pang of deep 


mortification and regret at reading 
such a statement, and yet it is 
gratifying to know that citizens of 
other States have not shown the 
same apathy and neglect which, with 
a few rare exceptions, have char- 
acterized our people for many years, 
and which it is the endeavor of the 
trustees of the Charleston Library to 
remedy. 

“There are now scattered through- 
out the State, in private hands, num- 
bers of letters and manuscripts which 
should, at least, be carefully pre- 
served for publication in after times, 
if sufficient funds cannot be raised 
for their publication now. But there 
must be an institution, be it a library, 
historical society, State bureau of 
historical information, or what not, 
founded on so solid a financial basis 
as will permit no doubts as to its 
safety and stability, in which their 
owners could deposit such documents 
for preservation. Otherwise, many 
valuable records may suffer the fate 
of ten boxes of the archives of the 
Confederate States which were 
burned in the residence of a gentle- 
man in one of the upper counties of 
South Carolina some years ago, or 
may be fished out. of a heap of old 
papers and rags in a junk shop, mu- 
tilated and almost entirely illegible, 
as was the case with a manuscript 
diary of a Confederate naval officer 
who served in Charleston harbor dur- 
ing the war.” 
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om The following letter 
was written by Col. 
- Eyewitness of Dudley Colman, of 
Burgoyne’s Newbury, Mass., to 
ERO On his friend, Col. Moses 
Little, Member of 
the House of Representatives, and 
affords a unique view of the surrender 
of Burgoyne, by an eye-witness of 
that important event in the War of 
the Revolution. 
Camp Albany, Oct. 28, 1777. 
Dear Sir: I have the 
though late, to congratulate you on 
the surrender of Gen. Burgoyne and 
his army. Some of them doubtless 
you will have the pleasure of seeing 
before this reaches you. It may I 
think be reckoned among the extraor- 
dinary events, history furnishes us 
with, to have 5000 and upwards of 
veteran, disciplined troops, besides 
followers of the army surrounded and 
their resources and retreat so cut off 
in the field, as to oblige them to sur- 
render prisoners of war, without dar- 
ing to come to further action, is an 
event I do not recollect to have met 
with in history, much less did I ever 
expect to see it in this war, I confess 
I could hardly believe it to bea reality 
when I saw it, the prospect was truly 
extremely pleasing to see our troops 
paraded in the best order, and to see 
march by as prisoners, after they had 
laid down their arms, those who but 
a few days before had pretended to 
despise us, (although at the same 
time I believe they did not think so 
lightly as they pretended). I can 
but mention the good order observed 
by our troops on seeing them march 
by, no laughing or marks of exulta- 


tion were to be seen among them, . 


nothing more than a manly joy ap- 


pleasure, - 


peared on the countenances of our 
troops, which showed that they had 
fortitude of mind to bear prosperity 
without being too much elated, as 
well as to encounter the greatest 
hardships and dangers. It has like- 
wise been observed to me by several 
of the British officers that they did 
not expect to be received in so polite 
a manner, and that they never saw 
troops behave with more decency, or 
a better spirit on such an occasion. 

We have I think for the present re- 
stored peace in the northern quarter 
and although for a little time past 
viewed the evacuation of Ticondero- 
ga as a misfortune, we may now see 
it has proved a means of destroying 
this enemy. 

Gen. Clinton has of late made an 
attempt to come up the river and has 
destroyed several places in order to 
make a diversion in favor of Gen. 
Burgoyne, but he was too late. We 
expect orders to strike our tents 
every day, as we have been under 
marching orders these three days and 
part of the army are gone. I know 
not where we are to march to, but 
suppose it to be down the river, when 
if we can get between the enemy and 
their ships, we shall endeavor to con- 
vince them that they are not to pro- 
ceed in the way they have done, of 
destroying the property of our fel- 
low countrymen. Please to give my 
best regards to Mr. Gray and family 
and all friends, and I shall be happy 
to have a line from you. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
Dup.Ley CoLMAN. 


To Col. Moses Little member of 
the House of Representatives. 
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S the great manufacturing and 
commercial center of the west, it 
was to have been expected that 
Chicago would show a marvelous de- 
velopment of the bicycle manufactur- 
ing industry, but the most sanguine 
enthusiast did not dream, half a 
dozen years ago, that as many cycles 
all told would be mauufactured here 
within a decade, as will be sold by 
Chicago factories during the current 
year. Their attention once turned 
in this direction the same enterprise 
and intense activity characteristic of 
the great western metropolis in every- 
thing else, soon made the Chicago 
manufacturers known all over the 
United States, carried their products 
into every market, and gave them the 
highest rank in the bicycle world. 
Still a comparatively new industry, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
invested in the various manufactur- 
ing plants of the city, mammoth build- 
ings have, been erected to ; furnish 
necessary accommodations and facili- 
ties for carrying on the work, and 
employment has been given to thou- 
sands of persons. 

One of the most notable of these 
enterprises and one which has pressed 
into the front rank of American 
cycle manufacturers with a rapidity 
typical of Chicago, is the Monarch 
Cycle Company with a capital stock 
of $300,000, which has just entered 
upon the third year of its existence. 
Starting out with the intention of 
building the best line of wheels that 


the market demands and money will 
produce, no effort has been spared by 
the Monarch Company to provide all 
the facilities necessary for the accom- 
‘plishment of this purpose. Skilled 
managers have gathered around them 
upwards of three hundred skilled 
workmen, and the best appliances 
known to the trade have been called 





J. W. KISER. 


into requisition to produce strictly 
high grade bicycles. 

The factory is a seven story build- 
ing on North Halsted street, which 
contains one hundred thousand feet 
of floor space, with workshops fitted 
up with the most improved machin- 
ery, in which a small army of skilled 
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into requisition to produce strictly 
high grade bicycles. 

The factory is a seven story build- 
ing on North Halsted street, which 
contains one hundred thousand feet 
of floor space, with workshops fitted 
up with the most improved machin- 
ery, in which a small army of skilled 
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mechanics are employed, each man 
being held responsible for the charac- 
ter and quality of his work, which is 
subjected to the most rigid inspec- 
tion. The output of the Monarch 
Company this year will be in the 








“L M, RICHARDSON. 
neighborhood of six thousand cycles, 
three styles being manufactured for 
gentlemen and one style for ladies’ 


use. All strictly high grade. 
The management of the Company 


and its extensive business, devolves — 
mainly upon Mr. J. W. Kiser, General 


‘Manager and Secretary, and Mr. L. 


M. Richardson, who recently became 
Assistant Manager. The. General 
Manager, himself an enthusiastic 
wheelman as well as a sagacious and 
thorough-going business man, has 
taken every precaution to sée that 
only materials of the highest grades 
are used, that the workmanship is 
perfect and that no machine leaves 
the works until it has been sub- 
mitted to the closest scrutiny. 

His Assistant, Mr. Richardson, be- 
came identified with the cycle busi- 
ness in 1880 and is one of the oldest 
dealers inthe country. He has given 
every phase of the business the most 
careful and intelligent consideration, 
has studied the manufacture of cycles 
both in this country and abroad, and 
like Mr. Kiser, is in touch with the 
advanced thought of the country in 
this field. Under the management 
and control of these gentlemen, with 
every facility at their command, it 
would be strange if the Monarch 
Cycle Company did not meet the 
popular demand of cyclists for the 
best machine that can be produced. 
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